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Ci one time or another, nearly everyone thinks about hav- 
ing their own business. Every now and then, a very brave 
soul will take the leap into the world of entrepreneurship and 
succeed . . . or fail. For people with normal hearing, starting 
a business is a big risk. For those of us who are deaf, it is 
an even bigger risk because we often do not know where 
to get the information we need, or because the information 
that other people take advantage of is not accessible to us. 

In this special issue of The Deaf American dealing with deaf 
people and business, we have tried to focus on three major 
areas: 1.) The things you need to know or to become aware 
of in starting a business; 2.) The experiences of some deaf 
people who have their own businesses; and 3.) Where to find 
additional information. This issue will not tell you everything 
you need to know about starting your business, but we hope 


that it will help you to become familiar with things that you 
need to consider if you are serious about starting one. 

Like all big projects, this issue would not have been possi- 
ble without the help and encouragement of many people. 
A major feature, ‘Seven Areas You Must Know About to Suc- 
ceed in Business,’’ is taken from presentations given at a pre- 
business workshop sponsored by the Small Business Admin- 
istration and Gallaudet’s College of Continuing Education, 

Special thanks go to Dr. Roz Rosen, Dean of the College 
of Continuing Education; Don Pettingill, Director of PACE in 
the continuing Education Program; Leslie Proctor, also with 
Continuing Education, who helped to compile the stories and 
articles; and Gary Viall, who provided support and materials 
from the SBA. To all of them, a very big thanks! 
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Education & 
Employment: 
Hand in Hand 


by Roz Rosen 


@| little girl carne home from her first day in the first grade 
in tears. Her parents asked her all kinds of questions, trying 
to find our why she was so upset. Was the teacher mean? 
Did her classmates tease or reject her? Did she get lost or 
frustrated? “No, no, no,’” was her answer, “| worked hard, 
got along with everyone, and was very nice to the teacher. 
But | failed to do well. Because the teacher told me | must 
come back to school tomorrow!’”’ 

That girl will learn, soon enough, what we all know. That 
is, education is a life-long learning affair. Learning never stops. 
As we live, we need to learn how to take care of ourselves 
and how to improve our participation in society and in the 
job market. This means a continuing need to know what is 
happening around us and to know how to become involved 
in shaping our own destinies and in enhancing our own com- 
munities. Because of internal and external forces that may 
impact upon us, such as budgets, policies and laws, chang- 
ing career needs and community/civic responsibilities, the 
tools of basic education are not enough to equip us for the 
changes around us. We also need to continue to learn new 
skills and techniques that will help us grow and adapt to the 
new and/or changing expectations in society and employ- 
ment. Training can help people to get a job, move upward 
in a job or to change careers. 

The Programs in Adult and Community Education (PACE) 
component of the College for Continuing Education provides 
learning opportunities in the Washington, DC area and assists 
other communities in making their educational programs ap- 
propriate and accessible for deaf adults and other people who 
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live with or work with them. One technique used by PACE 
to determine educational priorities in an individual community 
is called the “Needs Assessment.’’ 

This approach brings together deaf people, parents and pro- 
fessionals and helps them to determine priorities in continuing 
education programs. This year, several Needs Assessments 
were conducted in different states by Don Pettingill, Director 
of PACE. The consistently identified priorities included, for 
example, 1) Earn more income through better jobs, 2) Learn 
to be better citizens and leaders in the community, 3) Im- 
prove reading and writing skills, 4) Understand the law and 
rights, and 5) Get and hold a job. Workshops and courses 
are then selected according to the identified needs and 
preferences of the community. 

Education can be either for fun and/or for personal and 
professional growth. Education can be either for the time of 
your life or for your lifetime! Recently, PACE in cooperation 
with the Small Business Administration, presented a workshop 
on the deaf businessman. 

We are pleased to participate with the National Associa- 
tion of the Deaf in planning this special issue of The Deaf 
American. Special appreciation goes to Leslie Proctor, Muriel 
Strassler and Don Pettingill for making this issue possible. 

(Dr. Rosen is the Dean of the College of Continuing Educa- 
tion at Gallaudet.) m 
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So, You 


Want To Be Boss!! 


Seven Areas You Need To Know 
To Succeed in Business 


Are you a self-starter? Do you have 
ideas just itching to become reality? A 
product bursting to be sold? The an- 
swer may be to start your own busi- 
ness, become your own boss, make 
your dreams come true. 

But hold it! You are making an im- 
portant step in your life. Are you 
prepared? There are many things to 
consider as you plan your business 
venture such as; your role as owner- 
manager; finances; what kind of organi- 
zation is best for you; record keeping 
and taxes; loans; marketing strategies; 
and where to get help and information. 

This special issue of the Deaf 
American focuses on each of these 
areas as presented by deaf and hear- 
ing business experts in a pre-business 
workshop. We hope as you read on 
you will find information to help you 
decide if the step into business is right 
for you. 

Your dream is the American dream. 
Free business enterprise is the frame- 
work of the American economy. In 
these jobless times of “rifs’” (reductions 
in force) and unemployment lines, 
there is a trend toward self-employ- 
ment. Americans believe and have 
proven that the door to business op- 
portunity can be opened by the key of 
know-how. The United States Small 
Business Administration is an important 
tool for you to use in shaping your key 
to business success. 

The key, shaped by experience and 
training can be turned with ability and 
hard work. But, for deaf people, the 
key is too often unshaped from lack of 
communication which makes training 
and information inaccessible. The same 
information, when communicated in 
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sign and reinforced by visual media 
support, shapes the key to business 
success for the deaf as it does for the 
hearing. 

Congress created the SBA in 1953 
to help people get into business and 
stay in business. In February, 1982, 


through the efforts of Gary Viall and 
Larry Brown of the SBA, Don 
Pettingill and Ginny McGrew of Pro- 
grams in Adult and Community Educa- 
tion (PACE), Gallaudet College, and the 
Fairfax County Public School System, 
a pre-business workshop was offered to 
the hearing impaired community of 
Metropolitan Washington, D.C. 


The Role of 
Owner- Manager 


by John Yeh 


John Yeh is owner and manager of 
Integrated Micro-Computer Systems, 
Inc. (IMS). John Yeh’s experience is an 
example of the kind of commitment 
necessary to set up a business. He does 
not worry about competition because 
he feels that competition is a necessary 
element in business. However, it was 
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difficult to get the information that he 
needed to start the business and he de- 
pended heavily on the competence of 
interpreters. In 1979, Congress passed 
a provision for the handicapped to help 
them get loans more easily. The SBA 
was helpful to him in obtaining this in- 
formation, particularly on how to get 
a loan. 

As a father is concerned for his fami- 
ly, John Yeh cares for his business. His 
business has 106 members, with John 
Yeh as president and five vice-presi- 
dents. When he started IMS, there 
were only three people involved: John, 
his brother and an interpreter. Now, 
one third of the employees are disabled 
and 18 are deaf. Most of the employees 
have at least a masters degree level of 
education. IMS is a people-oriented 
business, striving to satisfy customers as 
well as employees. There is opportunity 
in America for dreams to become reali- 
ty. There is the freedom to buy or sell 
a business. Of the two million com- 
panies in the U.S., the distribution as 
to size is like a pyramid with a small 
number of big companies at the peak 
and a large number of small businesses 
at the base. According to the Brad- 
street Report, explains John Yeh, ap- 
proximately 400,000 new businesses 
are set up each year and about the 
same number also go bankrupt. Some 
businesses such as farming change over 
the years. Of those businesses that start, 
one half close within four years and 
one half continue past that time. 

The process of learning to run a 
business never stops. It is necessary to 
have good management sense to sur- 
vive. Each person’s business style is uni- 
que. Every day someone asks John Yeh 
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how to start his own business. He ad- 
vises that, although it is scary at first, 
you will get past that if you can get the 
information to make proper decisions. 
It was his decision to hire five vice- 
presidents who were skilled in 
marketing and technical support, ac- 
counting and financial matters and 
who could supply the information and 
expertise IMS needed. 

John Yeh encourages employees 
who are interested in their own busi- 
ness to participate in SBA workshops. 
As a deaf person, it is lonely in the 
business world. He would like to do 
business with deaf bankers, deaf in- 
vestors and other services run by deaf 
people. 

The following comments are repre- 
sentative of the question and answer 
period for John Yeh’s presentation. 


Q. What do you do to keep ahead of 
the field? 

A. Keeping up with current informa- 
tion and change in business and 
government is an ongoing process. 
Responsibility for the business con- 
tinues for 24 hours a day, frequently 
with working days of 16 to 20 hours. 
Q. How great is the problem of using 
an interpreter and what is the reaction 
by others to your use of an interpreter? 
A. There is difficulty with communica- 
tion. You may get strange looks when 


using an interpreter, but once you 
prove your skill, that makes the 
difference. 

Q. What are the requirements 
necessary to get loans through SBA? 
A. The requirements change yearly, 
but the SBA will give assistance in 
getting a loan. 

Q. How do you handle your phone 
communication or can you do that by 
computers? 

A. Communication has to be handled 
the old way through interpreters now 
but perhaps there will be computer 
communication in the future. 

Q. What is the effect of Reaganomics? 
A. Luckily, Reaganomics started after 
IMS, Inc. Because of the cuts, much of 
the money available before is now 
frozen. The SBA can help a business 
start to grow, but then the business is 
on its own for expected projections. 
Q. If customers don’t pay on time, 
won't borrowing money from banks be 
a big problem with money frozen? 
A. Timely payment is always a prob- 
lem, especially in having enough 
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money to meet the payroll. It is a good 
idea to set up a payment contract for 
thirty days for payment due. A cash 
flow plan is necessary because you can 
never predict when a customer will not 
pay on time. 

Q. Does SBA assistance for minorities 
also serve the handicapped? 

A. Minorities refers to minority ethnic 
groups, not handicapped groups. But 
when using statistics to show success 
and failure rates for the few deaf peo- 
ple who are in business, it is difficult 
to get an accurate representation for 
the purpose of being considered as a 
successful or unsuccessful minority. 


(john Yeh is owner and manager of 
IMS, a computer services company. 
Born and raised in Taiwan, he attend- 
ed a school for the deaf as a child, and 
enjoyed a good relationship with his 
hearing family. After moving to the 
United States, he attended Kendall 


School and Gallaudet College. He - 


received his master’s degree in com- 
puter science from the University of 
Maryland.) 


Sources of Information 


by Grant C. Moon and Gary Viall 


There are thousands of sources of 
information relating to business. One 
has to select some sources that are of 


benefit to him/her. It is important to 
understand the four main functions of 
the U.S. Small Business Administration 
(SBA), since the SBA is the government 
agency charged with helping small 
businesses, and an important source of 
information. 


1. Financial Assistance. SBA offers a 
variety of loan programs to eligible 
small businesses which cannot borrow 
on reasonable terms from conventional 
lenders without government help. 
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Among them is the handicapped assist- 
ance loan (HAL) program. 

2. Management Assistance. SBA‘s 
management assistance program pro- 
vides varied services. It includes both 
fee and free individual counseling, 
courses, conferences, workshops, 
problem clinics, and a wide range of 
publications. Counseling is provided 


“through programs established by SBA’s 


Management Assistance staff; the Ser- 
vice Corps of Retired Executives 
(SCORE), its related organization of ac- 
tive business men and women, the Ac- 
tive Corps of Executives (ACE); Univer- 
sity delivered systems, including the 
Small Business Institute (SBI) and Small 
Business Development Center (SBDC) 
Programs; and numerous professional 
associations. SBA tries to match the 
need of a specific business with the ex- 
pertise available through its training and 
counseling programs. 

3. Procurement Assistance. SBA helps 
small businesses obtain a fair share of 
the government business from private 
companies for billions of dollars in 
goods and services. Federal procure- 
ment specialists in SBA offices through- 
out the country counsel small busi- 
nesses on how to prepare bids and ob- 
tain prime contracts and subcontracts, 
direct them to government agencies 
that buy the products or services the 
small firms supply, help them get their 
names placed on bidders’ lists, and 
assist in obtaining drawings and speci- 
fications for proposed purchases. These 
experts also offer many related services, 
including supplying leads on research 
and development projects, new tech- 
nology, and assistance in technology 
transfer. 

4. Advocacy. SBA Advocacy cham- 
pions the causes of small businesses 
and helps them survive in the econom- 
ic marketplace. Among its five main 
functions are: 

® To serve as a focal point for the 
receipt of complaints, criticisms, and 
suggestions concerning the policies and ° 
activities of any part of the executive 
branch of the Federal government 
which affects small business. 

¢ To counsel small businesses on how 
to resolve their problems in dealing 
with the Federal government. 

¢ To develop proposals for changes in 
the Executive Branch to better carry out 
the mandate of the Small Business Act 
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that the government ‘‘aid, counsel, as- 
sist, and protect... the interest of 
small business concerns in order to 
preserve free competitive enter- 
prise...” and to communicate such 
proposals to the appropriate Federal 
agencies. 
e To represent small businesses before 
other Federal agencies whose actions 
affect small businesses. 
e To enlist the help of government and 
private groups to disseminate informa- 
tion and perform economic research 
about the programs and services of the 
Federal government and small business 
problems and how small businesses 
can use these for their benefits. 

Interested persons can call upon any 
SBA Field Office for information, or to 
use the ‘Small Business Information 
Directory,” located in each Field Office, 
for information about governing offices 
(local, state and Federal) which have 
jurisdiction over requirements for 
licenses, permits and taxes. 

Under SBA sponsorship, Small Busi- 
ness Institutes (SBls) have been organ- 
ized on approximately 500 university 
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and college campuses as another pro- 
gram to assist small businesses. At each 
SBI, senior and graduate students in 
schools of Business Administration, and 
other disciplines with direction from 
their faculty advisors, provide on-site 
management counseling. 

Small Business Development Centers 
(SBDCs) draw from resources of local, 
state, and federal government pro- 
grams, the private sector, and univer- 
sity facilities to provide managerial and 
technical help, research studies, and 
other types of specialized assistance of 
value to small business. These univer- 
sity-based centers provide individual 
counseling and practical training for 
small business owners and _ potential 
owners. 

Administrative management courses, 
including a variety of subjects such as 
management functions of planning, or- 
ganizing, coordinating and controlling 
a business—as opposed to administra- 
tion of daily operations and activities— 
are sponsored by SBA in cooperation 
with educational institutions, Chambers 
of Commerce, trade associations, and 
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other groups. Courses generally take 
place in the evening and last six to 
eight weeks. The SBA also conducts 
pre-business workshops, Management 
Conferences, and Problem Clinics deal- 
ing with finance, marketing assistance, 
personnel management, types of busi- 
ness organizations, and business site 
selection for prospective owners. 

International trade counseling and 
training is available to managers or 
small business owners considering en- 
tering the overseas marketplace, as well 
as those desiring to expand current ex- 
port operations. SBA works closely with 
the U.S. Department of Commerce 
and other government agencies, and 
with private organizations, to help 
develop programs to aid small firms in 
doing business abroad. 

SBA has published numerous man- 
agement, marketing, and_ technical 
publications. SBA’s comprehensive 
publication ‘‘Basic Library Reference 
Sources,’” (SBB Number 18) suggests 
sources of information available on 
business and economics. It also lists 
books and other publications, including 
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periodicals, which provide information 
on basic library business reference 
sources. It includes Federal, state and 
non-government publications and ser- 
vices. Most of the references listed are 
available at public and _ university 
libraries. 

Hundreds of topics including ‘Can 
You Use a Minicomputer,”” “New Pro- 
duct Development,’’ ‘‘Business Plan for 
Small Services Firms,’’ are available 
from SBA for established and prospec- 
tive managers of small firms concern- 
ed about specific management prob- 
lems and various aspects of business 
operations. One of the most popular 
SBA for-sale publications is ‘‘Starting 
and Managing a Small Business of Your 
Own’. This may be obtained directly 
from the Superintendent of Documents 
at the Government Printing Office in 
Washington, D.C. 

SBA also prepares a ‘’Focus on Small 
Business” series on such topics as how 
to go about selecting a site for a small 
retail store, surveys taken on how 
bankers respond to small business’ 
credit needs, and how banks view their 
small business customers. 

A few selected non-governmental 
publications and reference and text- 
books: The Entrepreneur’s Handbook 
by Joseph Mancuso, 1974; Encyclope- 
dia of Business Information Sources by 
George Wasserman, 1980; The Top 
1500 Private Companies by Economic 
Information Systems, Inc., 1981; 
Sources of Aid and Information for U.S. 
Exporters by Donna M. Jablonski, 1979; 
How to Organize and Operate a Small 
Business by Clifford M. Baumback and 
Kenneth Lawyer, 1979. 

Additionally, Business Periodicals In- 
dex is useful for finding periodical in- 
formation on general business maga- 


zines like Nation’s Business, Changing. 


Times, Business Week, Money, Fortune, 
Journal of Small Business Management, 
and others. There are other general 
references as follows: Thomas’ Register 
for manufacturers; Standard and Poor 
for stocks; Dun & Bradstreet for credit 
ratings; and NCR & Robert Morris 
Associates for accounting data and 
business ratio statistics. 

Several leading newspapers like Wall 
Street Journal, New York Times, Wash- 
ington Post, Los Angeles Times and 
many others publish articles on busi- 
ness. Other U.S. government depart- 
ments (Labor, Commerce, Agriculture) 
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as well as the Library of Congress have 
countless sources of information on 
business and economics. 


(Dr. Grant C. Moon is the Senior Ad- 
vocate for International Relations for the 
U.S. Small Business Administration. He 
has worked more than 24 years in SBA 
serving in all functional areas including 
special Assistant to the Administrator, 
Deputy Administrator and Assistant Ad- 
ministrator, Director of the Offices of 
Management Assistance and Manage- 
ment and Procurement Planning and 
Special Projects and Chief of the 
Management Development Division. 

Mr. Moon came to SBA from the 
American Management Associations 
(AMA) where he directed the Manage- 
ment. Course. For 10 years he was a 
University Professor prior to joining 
AMA. Also he was in business for 10 
years including banking, retailing, in- 
dustry and trade association. He is the 
author of several books and articles on 
marketing and management; and_ is 
listed in Who's Who in the South and 
Southwest Dictionary of International 
Biography (London, England), Who's 
Who in Government and Community 
Leaders and Noteworthy Americans. 


Business Records and 
Taxes 


by Marshall Wick 


The small business proprieter needs 
to keep records for himself and for tax 
purposes. Records are kept in journal 
form with complete descriptions of 
transactions and in ledger form as a 
summary. 

Records should be kept past the 
statute of limitations of three years with 
some records being kept permanent- 
ly. Keeping records has been made 


easier by the use of computers. Costs 
can be kept down by time sharing or 
purchase of one of the new personal 
models. 

Tax requirements differ for profit and 
non-profit businesses. Because the tax 
code is very complex, it is best to leave 
the taxes to the experts. Corporations, 
in addition, must keep records for their 


«stockholders. All information and finan- 


cial statements filed by corporations 
must be made public. 

Accounting may be done by either 
the single entry or the double entry 
method. The single entry method is 
usually all right for small business, but 
the double entry method is better for 
larger businesses. The Internal Revenue 
Service prefers the use of the double 
entry method, which more easily 
detects accounting errors. 

Income may be recorded by the 
cash method or the accrual method. 
By the cash method, income is record- 
ed as it is received. The accrual method 
allows for income to be recorded when 
the job is completed whether or not 
payment is made at that time. 
Whichever method is selected, it can- 
not be changed without permission 
from the IRS. Changing of methods to 
hide profits from stockholders, called 
“smokescreening,”” is prohibited by the 
Securities and Exchange Commission. 

Each corporation must determine its 
own fiscal year when reports must be 
audited. Once set, the fiscal year can- 
not be changed without permission 
from the IRS. 

Expenses for the business should not 
be paid from a personal account. The 
lack of good record keeping for in- 
come, expenditures, assets and 
liabilities is the cause of many 
businesses going bankrupt. 


(E. Marshall Wick is a 1962 graduate 
in Business Administration from 
Gallaudet. He also holds an MBA from 
the University of Toronto, and a Juris 
Doctor from George Washington Uni- _ 
versity. He is an Associate Professor in 
the Business Administration department 
at Gallaudet.) 
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Introducing 4 new books from the National 
Association of the Deaf 


The NAD takes great pride in accouncing our 4 newest titles - 
Curriculum for Multiply Disabled Hearing Impaired Students by Dr. 
Doris Naiman, Teaching American Sign Language as a Second/For- 
eign Language, edited by Caccamise, Garretson, Bellugi, How to Get 
the Job You Really Want by Deborah Veatch, and Friends Are For 
Signing by Timothy Jackson. 


Curriculum for Multiply Disabled Hearing Impaired Students 


This curriculum was designed to help the teacher by providing 
him/her with an individualized curriculum that begins where the stu- 
dent is functioning and then moves him/her ahead in a structured 
STEP-BY-STEP way. 


Special features of the curriculum include — 


1. Ability to individualize each student's educational program. 
2. Detailed lesson plans: 
a. Materials preparation section - makes use of easily accessi- 
ble materials. 
b. Teacher information section - provides the teacher with sub- 
ject areas pertinent to the lesson. 
c. Teacher action section - step by step plan for teaching the 
lesson. 


3. Spiral binding to lie flat for easy reference. 


This curriculum sells for $13.95 per copy. 


Teaching American Sign Language as a Second/Foreign Language 


This excellent new book is a compilation of the proceedings of the 
third National Symposium on Sign Language Research and Teaching. 
It contains papers written by many well known professionals in the 
field of sign language research and teaching. Topics covered 

include — 


1. Language and Culture - use of euphemisms in American Sign 
Language, relationship of hearing subordinates to their deaf 
supervisors, learning ASL as a first language, etc. 

2. Curriculum Development - developing an effective language 
teaching curriculum, designing a curriculum to teach ASL as a 
foreign language, etc. 

3. Instructional Methods - the direct experience method, grammer 
translation approach, methods of teaching fingerspelling, etc. 

4. Materials for Teaching/Learning ASL - evaluating sign language 
materials, review of current sign language materials, etc. 

5. Evaluation - diagnostic approach to assessing ASL in the class- 
room, foreign language testing - its implications for ASL skills. 


This book is available for $15.95. 


How to Get the Job You Really Want 


This new book represents the world’s first effort to help hearing im- 
paired and deaf job seekers access employment opportunities more 
effectively. 


How to Get the Job You Really Want is an easy-to-read workbook 
that lets you learn through a variety of activities. Just look at what 
you get: 


1. Cover letters to employers you can start using right away. 


2. Proven resumes you can easily adapt to your own needs. 


3. Other sample letters accepting or rejecting job offers that you 
can send to employers. 


4. Valuable flow charts and illustrations that take the mystery out 
of the job search process. 


How to Get the Job You Really Want is available for $10.95 per 
copy. 


Friends Are For Signing 


There is finally a beginning sign language book for everyone - 
Friends Are For Signing. A young girl takes sign language classes 
in order to meet a cute deaf boy. Clever comic strip characters 
(from What Are Friends For?) illustrate 75 beginning signs plus the 
manual alphabet. All signs are listed in an index and there is also a 
list of suggested readings. 


Friends Are For Signing sells for $1.95. 


NAD PURCHASE POLICY 


All orders from individuals must be prepaid. Please make 
checks payable to National Association of the Deaf. 


All orders from Bookstores, Libraries, Schools, and 
Organizations under $25.00 must be prepaid. 


Bookstores, Nonprofit organizations, Schools— 20% dis- 
count on a quantity purchase of 5 or more of each title. 


Libraries— 10% discount on any quantity. 


Examination copies are available upon request. 
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ORDER FORM 


Quantity Title Price Total 


Curriculum for Multiply 
Disabled Hearing Impaired 
oS Students $13.95 


Teaching ASL as a Se- 
cond/Foreign 
a Language 15.95 


How to Get the Job 
a You Really Want 10.95 


Friends Are For 
—____ Signing 1.95 


Total amount of order 
Md. Residents add 5% tax 


Postage and Handling 
Grand Total 


Postage and Handling 


$ 2.00- 10.00 add 1.50 
11.00- 20.00 add 2.50 
21.00-50.00 add 3.50 
51.00- 100.00 add 4.50 


SHIP TO: 
Name 
Address 
City State Zip 


Bill to (Bookstore, schools, libraries, organizations only) 


P.O.# 


If you do not have a purchase order number, please have this pur- 
chase authorized by your purchasing agent. 


Please return order to: 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
814 Thayer Avenue 

Silver Spring, Maryland 20910 
301-587-6282 


Forms of Business 


Organizations 
by Richard F. Rosen 


In this presentation | want to em- 
phasize a number of key points relative 
to types of business organizations. 
These points include separation of per- 
sonal liability from business liability: 
sole proprietorship vs. limited and 
general partnership and varying types 
of corporations; and also certain issues 
relating particularly to corporations, 
such as the matters of business con- 
tinuity, insurance, tax rate and capital 
gains tax. 

One way of separating personal lia- 
bility from that of business or non- 
personal liability is by forming a cor- 
poration and issuing stock, which stock 
determines the measure of a stockhold- 
er’s personal liability. As provided by 
the Internal Revenue Code, it some- 
times proves advantageous to form a 
Subchapter S Corporation. In the eyes 
of the Internal Revenue Service, such 
a Corporation is to be taxed as a part- 
nership and by this authorization the 
stockholders are permitted to use cor- 
porate debts against personal income 
for tax purposes. In other words, cor- 
porate losses may be subtracted from 
personal taxes. It is a very important 
practice to maintain complete separa- 
tion of personal and corporate assets. 

As for kinds of business organiza- 
tions, it may be said that there are three 
main types: 

1. Sole proprietorship 
2. Partnership 

a. General 

b. Limited 
3. Corporation 

A sole proprietorship is a business 
that is owned entirely by one individu- 
al. Registration is the sole requirement 
for a business to be so established. The 
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sole proprietor has full responsibility for 
the business and is entitled to receive 
benefits. The sole owner can protect 
his personal properties by putting them 
in trust. It is important, in sole owner- 
ship, to establish an estate plan and to 
obtain the services of a lawyer who 
specializes in estate planning. Con- 
sideration should be given to certain 
problems of a sole proprietorship. Such 
problems may include limitations in 
budget, personal responsibility for lia- 
bility, and the difficulty in arranging for 
employee benefits. 

A partnership, among two or more 
partners, necessitates the drawing up of 
a contract known as the Articles of Co- 
Partnership. This co-partnership form of 
business organization is widely used for 
small enterprises that want to take ad- 
vantage of the combined capital, man- 
agerial talent, and experience of two or 
more persons. Co-partnerships may be 
general or limited. 


A general co-partnership has the — 


same essential status as the sole propri- 
etorship except that two or more part- 
ners take an active part in the business. 

Limited co-partnership means that 
two or more partners contribute in 
some way but not all are active in 
management. A limited co-partnership 
can relieve a partner from liability for 
debts incurred by another partner. In 
limited co-partnership, a person who 
contributes equipment or financial 
backing may be liable only to the spe- 
cific amount of the contribution. In 
other words, no claim may be made 
to his other assets. Adequate insurance 
can be a protective mechanism for 
buying out a partner's interest in the 
event of death, bankruptcy or business 
dissolution. 

A corporation is an entity separate 
and apart from the owners. Establish- 
ment and operation of a corporation 
are governed by the laws of the State 
wherein the corporation occurs. All 
States have laws providing for the exist- 
ence of a corporation as a separate en- 
tity and for a basic stock structure 
(capital stock). Establishment of a cor- 
poration requires submission to the 
Secretary of State of an application (Ar- 
ticles of Incorporation) for a corpora- 
tion charter. If the application is ap- 
proved, the State issues the charter 
which specifies in detail the conditions 
under which the corporation may op- 
erate. These latter include business ac- 


tivities permitted; types of capital stock 
to be issued, and the method of elect- 
ing officers. The charter is supple- 
mented with by-laws as adopted by the 
stockholders. 

You may be wondering whether a 
business that starts as a sole proprietor- 
ship can ever become a corporation? 
The answer is “yes.” Transition may be 
made from sole proprietorship to part- 
nership to corporate structure as the 
business grows and as changes seem 
indicated. 


When creating a business organiza- 
tion, it is of utmost importance to 
separate personal from business assets. 
Separate business accounts must be es- 
tablished to forestall the danger of 
““niercing the corporate veil’’ as when 
personal and corporate funds become 
co-mingled, and also to ensure person- 
al economic protection in the event of 
debt actions and threatened attach- 
ment of personal assets. 


A word should be said here concern- 
ing the subject of tax rate and the ques- 
tion of capital gains tax as it affects cor- 
porations, partnerships or sole proprie- 
torships. Capital gains tax is based on 
long or short-term gains from the sale 
of assets such as business, stock, etc. 
A corporation is far more restricted by 
the Internal Revenue Service in respect 
to capital losses and capital gains than 
is the individual sole proprietor. Only 
the individual shareholder, not the cor- 
poration, is allowed to declare a capital 
loss on the sale of stock. 


As has been pointed out, among the 
advantages of incorporation is the cor- 
poration’s responsibility for debts; and 
further, the limitation of the individual's 
personal liability. In a corporation per- 
sonal assets are protected. Corporations 
are also more able to provide for 
employees, fringe benefits such as life 
insurance, medical expenses and 
pensions. 

One type of corporate entity known 
as a Subchapter S Corporation provides: 
the specific advantage of (1) allowing 
deduction of corporate losses from per- 
sonal assets; and (2) limited personal 
financial liability. If a corporation is 
sued, the corporation takes the finan- 
cial responsibility; the individuals in 
question are not required to reach in- 
to their own pockets. But—and there 
is a but—although personal liability is 
limited, capital is also limited. This is 
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because in a Subchapter S Corporation, 
there is no provision for stock issuance. 

In the event that a corporation is 
formed, its by-laws can provide for the 
transfer of assets among the incorpor- 
ators (whose number is determined by 
local law). There are some limits on 
syndication or solicitation of investors 
with regard to capitalization. There are 
also certain protections for minor stock- 
holders in dividing voting rights guaran- 
ties, which must be considered in 
structuring a corporation. 

So you are about to start a business! 
In such a venture, two factors are in- 
dispensable: money and competent le- 
gal assistance. If you are limited in 
funds, it is best to start small, to cut 
overhead as in a partnership; later, you 
can make appropriate modifications in 
business as the business expands. It is 
important also to explore all relevant 
issues with an attorney and find an ac- 
countant you can rely on. Together, 
your attorney and your accountant can 
help you decide which structure is best 
for your business when you first 
establish it; and what changes you may 


(plus $10 shipping) 


SUPERPHONE 


STANDARD FEATURES 

© Full typewriter keyboard 

© Clear 32-character display 

© Baudot code for use as TDD 

© ASCII code for use as computer terminal 
© 1024-character expandable memory 
¢ Automatic message save and send 
° Port for easy printer hook-up 

¢ Built-in ring signaler 

© Rechargeable batteries 

© One-year warran' 


wish to make as you watch your 
business grow. 


Dr. Richard Rosen is a practicing at- 
torney in Washington, D.C., and is also 
licensed to practice in Pennsylvania. He 
received his Ph.D. from the University 
of Maryland, and attended both Rutgers 
University and American University. He 
is the director of CAPCOM, Inc., a 
TDD service and interpreter referral 
project for hearing impaired and senior 
citizens.) 


Business Loans 
by Stanley Straughter 


Good management skills are needed 
by the business person to avoid ex- 
cessive debt and the high interest cost 
associated with borrowing. Manage- 
ment skills are also needed to unders- 
tand and identify market changes as 
well as for keeping a good financial 
history for banks, CPAs, and investors. 

Investors seldom commit themselves 
to an unproven business with 100 per- 
cent financing. Usually, 10-20 percent 
of the financing is invested by the per- 
son starting the business. 


FOR 


$495" 


OPTIONAL FEATURES — CALL HEARING PERSONS WHO DON’T HAVE A TDD! 


© Unique Touch-Tone* Receiver that translates incoming Touch-Tone* tones into 

messages you can read 
* Electronic Voice that can speak for you over the phone 
© Additional memory 


WEITBRECHT COMMUNICATIONS, INC. 


_ 555 Skyway, Suite 230 © San Carlos, California 94070 
@ TDD — (415) 592-1623 © Voice — (415) 592-1622 
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(plus $5 shipping) 


The Minority Business Develpment 
Center operated by Leevy, Redcross 
and Company is funded by Minority 
Business Develoment Agency to pro- 
vide management and_ technical 
assistance at a reduced cost to minori- 
ty entrepreneurs. Once the business is 
started, a distinguishing factor must be 
established to set that business apart 
from others in order to secure a por- 
tion of the market. 


VERSATILITY 


AND 


® VALUE 


MINICOM 


© Low-cost 

© Completely portable 

© Full-sized keyboard 

¢ Clear 20 character display 
© Rechargeable batteries 

¢ One-year warranty 


$229" 


*California residents add appropriate sales tax. 
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If a business is accepted by the 
Minority Business Development Cen- 
ter, the next step is in the packaging, 
development and detailed analysis of 
the market. The trade area should be 
tested to determine the dominant 
businesses in that area, how to make 
inroads, location, what modifications 
should be added, etc. 

For example, in these times, full ser- 
vice restaurants do not do as well as 
fast food restaurants except in areas 
such as Georgetown. Some businesses 
may even work well situated in the 
home. 

Determinations need to be made as 
to location, cost, wages, number of 
employees and their qualifications, sup- 
plies, lawyers, insurances, and so forth, 
to figure out fixed costs and the break 
even point. Other considerations such 
as seasonal changes and the effect on 
cash flow may make it necessary to 
have a line of credit to hold the 
business until boom season. 

A good relationship with an accoun- 
tant is a part of preventive planning. 
When a bank is approached for a loan, 
it is necessary to provide your personal 
knowledge of the market. The accoun- 
tant can be very helpful in this area. 
The bank will also want to assess your 
personal capabilities. Good manage- 
ment knowledge is necessary since 75 
percent of all new businesses fail in the 
first year. 

When an existing business is being 
considered for purchase, the Minority 
Business Development Center eval- 
uates the business for potential buyers 
before recommending purchase. Re- 
cords from past years are analyzed for 
costs of production and payments. The 
data is compared by computer to other 
businesses for statistical analysis. Often 
it is found that a good business may 
just have bad management. The finan- 
cial statement can determine the po- 
tential of the business and_ predict 
future growth. Then a fair price for pur- 
chase can be suggested. 

In the case where a business is in 
distress, it can be bought at a discount 
with the agreement that part of the pur- 
chase price be earned out. This may 
be dependent on future business pro- 
fits. Workers of a business may also 
buy out the business and organize a 
workers’ cooperative. This option has 
been very popular in Europe. 
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Question and answer period— 


Q. What are the avenues of financing 
available for starting a business? 

A. Banks. The SBA has given a 90% 
guarantee to about ten banks in the 
Washington, D.C. area, especially the 
National Bank of Washington. Venture 
capital firms have investment portfolios 
and want a percentage of the business 
if they become investors. They are 
popular here. Rural areas have the FHA 
(Farmers’ Home Administration). States 
also have loan programs. The Office of 
Business and Economic Development 
(O.B.E.D.) in Washington, D.C. and the 
District of Columbia Development Cor- 
poration (D.C.D.C.) have funds for 
buildings and large equipment at 
below market interest rates. Contact 
the Business Planning Group for 
management advice at 2100 M Street, 
N.W., Suite 607, Washington, D.C. 
20037 - (202) 293-1982. 


(Stanley L. Straughter is the Principal ° 


in Charge of Leevy, Redcross and Com- 
pany, Certified Public Accountants. 
Prior to joining this firm, he was the 
special assistant to the President of The 
National Consumer Cooperative Bank 
in Washington, D.C., where he manag- 
ed a $65 millin development fund. 

Mr. Straughter is also a specialist in 
international development. From 1977 
to 1981 he lived and worked in Ghana 
and Togo, West Africa, dealing with 
credit problems of small farmers. He has 
also studied agricultural financing prob- 
lems in Europe, Canada and the Carib- 
bean.) 


Marketing and Advertising 
by Marsha Senack 


Development of a business using 
the marketing concept requires a focus 
on the needs and desires of customers. 
Resources must be used wisely to 
make the business profitable while pro- 
viding customers with satisfactory 
service. 

The marketing concept can be used 
by any size business from small one- 
person offices to corporate giants like 
IBM. However, small businesses can 
be more sensitive, with less expense, 
to customer reactions, suggestions and 
needs than larger businesses. Small 
businesses can remain open to many 
opportunities by avoiding much of the 
red tape which ties up large com- 
panies. z 
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Marketing requires that the business 
person: 1) establish a general plan or 
strategy, 2) direct the use of that plan, 
and 3) analyze, control and evaluate 
the plan. The first step in choosing a 
marketing strategy is the selection of a 
target market and development of a 
marketing mix. 

The target market is the group of 


~ customers toward which your business 


is directed. This group is selected from 


a larger population of customers who 
might use your product or service. An 
example of the target market for a 
computer store might include very 
knowledgeable computer owners, 
business owners or administrators 
without computer background, per- 
sonal users, or those who know little 
about computer use. 

Because each of these markets is a 
little different, it is necessary to recog- 
nize the needs and wants of all of these 
groups when they select a product or 
service. Therefore, the marketing focus 
is on the customer rather than the 
product. 

Each target market needs to choose 
those items that will satisfy the 
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ghe Unspoken Worto of | ELECOMMUNICATIONS 


N ow you can enter a world of telecommunications that you couldn't reach before . . .with 
the use of a telecommunication device for the deaf (TDD). The Porta Printer Plus can 
provide you with a hard-copy paper print out on each call. Or, if hard-copy is not desired, 
our newest low-cost model, the PortaView 32, could be just the TDD you've been 
looking for. Both units are the result of intensive research and development and are 
guaranteed for one full year against defects in parts and workmanship. Krown 
Research—a proven leader in the manufacture of telecommunication de- 
vices—developed these special units to meet the special needs of the deaf, 
hearing- and speech-impaired communities and for those who provide 
goods and/or services to these communities. Manu- 
factured with top-quality, trouble-free components, 
the Porta Printer Plus and the PortaView 32 are 
a reliable means of communications. The 
Porta Printer Plus and the PortaView 32 
are compact and completely portable. 
They go where you go! Enter this fas- 
cinating new world of communica- 
tions .. .brought to your finger- 
tips, by Krown Research, Inc. 


The Porta Printer Plus 
3575 %* 


Complete with: 

e An Internal NI-CAD Battery Pack: The 
Porta Printer Plus battery can be used for two 
to three full hours before recharging is nec- 
essary. 

e A UL Listed AC Adapter/Charger: The 

Plus unit’s adapter/charger can be used for 

battery recharging, or for operating the unit 

off of standard electrical power. 

e An Attache-Style Carrying Case: The suit- 

case included with the Porta Printer Plus unit 

allows for complete portability. The unit fits 
snuggly into the case allowing room for your 

AC adapter/charger as well. 

e Hard-Copy Paper Print Out: The Plus unit 

features a hard-copy print out on each trans- 

mission, or if a paper read-out is not desired, 

a switch is provided to receive the display 

only. : 

e 20 Character Visual Display: The Porta 

Printer Plus has an easy-to-read 20-charac- 

ter visual display . . .in two modes—charac- 

ters can move from right to left, or left to 
right . . .your choice!! 

e Optional ASCII Code Format: The Porta 

Printer Plus can be purchased with ASCII 

allowing access to timeshare computers, 

data bases, or your business or home com- 
puter. 

® Optional Dust Cover: This cover can add 

protection to your unit when not in use. 


*Plus shipping & handling 


The PortaView 32 
5389”* 


Complete with: 

eA UL Listed AC Adapter/Charger: The 
PortaView 32 unit includes an adapter/ 
charger for recharging the optional battery or 
to run the unit off standard electricity. 

e 32 Character Visual Display: The Porta 
View 32 is equipped with an easy-to-read 
blue fluorescent visual display...in two 
modes—characters can move from right to 
left, or left to right . ..your choice!! 

® Optional Internal NI-CAD Battery Pack: 
The optional battery can provide you with two 
to three hours of use before recharging may 
be needed. 

e Optional Attache-Style Carrying Case: An 
optional suitcase can provide complete port- 
ability for the PortaView 32. The compact 
case easily stores the PortaView 32 unit, and 
allows enough space for the AC adapter/ 
charger as well. 

e Optional ASCII Code Format: The Porta 
View 32 can be purchased with ASCII code 
format allowing interfacing with computers. 

© Optional Dust Cover: To protect your Porta 
View 32 unit when not in use, a dust cover is 
available. 


rown 


R 


esearch,|nc. 


6300 Arizona Circle 
Los Angeles, Ca 90045 
(213) 641-4306 

(800) 344-3277 

Voice or TDD 


customer. This ‘marketing mix’’ in- 
volves four major areas: product, price, 
place and promotion. 

The term product refers to services 
offered to the customer. When the 
question ‘What product or service will 
my business offer?’ is answered, the 
concept must be expanded in the di- 
rection of allowing you to take the lead 
in that market. 

Market segmentation and product 
differentiation can help achieve this 
goal. Market segmentation isolates a 
target market that is not yet satisfied. 
Then a product is designed or adapted 
especially for that segment of the 
market. A good example is that of fast 
food restaurants that sell health foods. 

Product differentiation stresses dif- 
ferences among similar products or ser- 
vices that are in direct competition. Fast 
food hamburger chains that share a 
similar target market offer many varia- 
tions on the basic hamburger. 

Additional product decision areas 
are: packaging—the protection of the 
product by a container coupled with 
the advertising role of the package; and 
branding—association of a particular 
brand name with a product. Branding 
gives the customer a guarantee of 
quality. Branding can carry prestige that 
is associated with a particular business, 
product or service name. The name 
should be short, simple, easy to read 
and pronounce and quickly recogniz- 
able. In the hamburger business, Big 
Macs and the Gino Giant are well 
known brand names. 

The second area considered in the 
marketing mix is price. Pricing policies 
must match the goals set in your 
business plan. Pricing done in a 
‘vacuum’ without consideration of 
your business goals may have lasting 
negative effects on a brilliant business 
idea. It is necessary to develop pricing 
strategies to establish the business in 
the market whether pricing is determin- 
ed through markups or supply and de- 
mand. Such pricing strategies may in- 
clude prestige pricing (high price for 
known quality or name); psychological 
pricing (charging $9.95 instead of 
$10.00); promotional pricing (for draw- 
ing in customers or for multiple pur- 
chases); or introductory pricing (to lure 
customers from competitors). 

Elements in locating a place for your 
business include identification of a 
target market population large enough 
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to support your type of business; zon- 
ing permits and_ restrictions which 
regulate your business; physical details 
such as signs, layout of streets to ob- 
tain the best traffic flow, convenience 
of parking and public transportation; 
and neighborhood trends such as 
changes in the average age of residents, 
style or personality of the neighbor- 
hood, and history of the area including 
previous occupants, their length of stay 
and their reasons for leaving. Rent and 
lease arrangements should also be ap- 
propriate for your type of business so 
that opening hours or rent relates to the 
type of customers and products of your 
business. 

The last area of the marketing mix, 
promotion, includes not only advertis- 
ing, but also personal selling, non-paid 
advertising, point of purchase displays, 
outdoor advertising, directory listings, 
in-store displays and specialty advertis- 


ing, or basically anything which pro- 


motes the business. 

The first consideration in promotion 
is creation of the kind of business im- 
age you want to project. Image reflects 
the entire business and differs even for 
businesses providing the same product 
or service. The image should be con- 
sistent with the way the business is con- 
ducted as well as the type of business. 
Typically, image can be based on pric- 
ing (‘Lowest Prices In Town’’), product, 
(‘Leaders In Innovation In Our Field’), 
service (‘Reliability Is Our Middle 
Name’), as well as creativity, ap- 
pearance, courteousness, and custo- 
mer satisfaction among others. One of 
the most difficult areas for small busi- 
nesses to maintain consistently is the 
image which has already been estab- 
lished. Consistent image requires that 
all signs, stationery, literature, advertis- 
ing materials, personal selling, uniforms, 
trucks and anything which carries the 
name or business message reflect the 
image of that business. 

With the established image in mind, 
promotion should perform one. or 
more of these three basic objectives: to 
inform, persuade, or remind the poten- 
tial customer of the business product 
or service. Most often this is done by 
advertising through paid, mass com- 
munications. The main purpose of ad- 
vertising is to inform, develop a positive 
attitude, or encourage favorable action 
from the customer. Sources of media 
for advertisements for small business 
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are newspapers, magazines, radio, 
direct mail, or cooperative advertising 
packages. Each source has its own ad- 
vantages and disadvantages which 
must be considered for your business, 
and your geographical area, and must 
be put to use at the appropriate time. 

More economical methods suited for 
small businesses are news release 
series, personal selling and presenta- 
tions, displays, flyers, and sales promo- 
tions such as contests, free samples or 
coupons. The small business person 
who wants effective promotion must 
carefully coordinate theme selection, 
merchandise selection, timeliness, and 
sales support activities. You must 
analyze your market, your business, 
and the potential return for your pro- 
motional dollars either yourself or with 
professional help. 

The small business person has a 
wealth of information available for 
almost every type of business and in- 
dustry. Whether thinking of starting a 
business or already in business, each 
business person should research and 
analyze the elements of the marketing 
mix as they relate to his or her business 
situation. A local library with a good 
business section will contain most of 
the information you need. Additional 
specific information can be obtained 
from the association related to your 
business; the U.S. Small Business Ad- 
ministration; the U.S. Department of 
Commerce; your state or city’s business 
assistance office; or the local Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Information alone will not guarantee 
your success. Information must be used 
to complete the three basic tasks of the 
business person: 1) establishing, 2) 
directing and 3) evaluating business 
plans and strategies. These will reduce 
your risks and provide the basis for a 
continuing, healthy business. 
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(Since 1979, Marsha Senack has been 
a management and marketing consul- 
tant specializing in small businesses and 
not-for-profit organizations. Prior to con- 
sulting, Ms. Senack was involved in the 
management of several major arts or- 
ganizations and as a management con- 
sultant with the American Automobile 
Association. Ms. Senack teaches small 
business subjects for the University of 
Maryland’s University College and for 
Fairfax County Adult Education. Ms. 
Senack earned her M.B.A. in Manage- 
ment from U.C.L.A. and holds a B.S. in 
Management and Industrial Relations 
from New York University.) 


The Financial Factors 
by Lawrence E. Brown 


Lawrence E. Brown has operated a 
marketing management consulting 
firm, as well as a restaurant. The 
restaurant business was a partnership. 
His partner was an accountant with 
previous management experience in 
the restaurant industry. These skills 
were a valuable asset in the areas of 
recordkeeping and budgeting. The res- 
taurant was located in a hotel with a 
ready-made market. Through careful 
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planning, they were able to break even 
after four months. 

“When starting a business,’” empha- 
sized Brown, “financial needs must first 
be determined.’” Many factors such as 
salary, licenses, taxes, advertising, rent, 
and so forth, must be taken into ac- 
count. In planning your business you 
must determine cash flow needs. This 
is done through identifying your needs 
and determining the cost of these 
needs. These needs and costs should 
then be projected for 12 to 18 months. 
Use an operating plan forecast. Once 
this has been completed you are ready 
to complete a cash flow statement for 
the same 12 to 18 months. The cash 
flow will tell you how much money 
you will need to raise to open your 
business. One of the biggest problems 
facing small business today is inade- 
quate capital. 

If you are currently in business or 
want to determine if projections are in 
line with industry data, research the 
following: The National Cash Register 
Company; Dun & Bradstreet; Bank of 
America’s ‘‘Small Business Reporter’; 
Robert Morris Associates, ‘Statement 
Studies” and industry trade associa- 
tions. You can research all of the above 
through the main branch of your local 
library. 

External factors such as the economy 
and seasonality must be considered. 
These factors will vary with the type of 
business. All parts of the business must 
be integrated. Even the mood of the 
business manager can affect the 
business. If you are depressed because 
of cashflow problems, your mood will 
be noticed by your customers. 

Focus on the profit situation. If you 
don’t make a profit, it will affect your 
credit rating and in the long run, even 
your personal family life. If projected 
figures show that the elements for mak- 
ing a profit are not there, then hold off 
on your business plans. Be realistic. 


Question and Answer Period 


Q. If a negative cashflow is projected, 
is it wise to still try to set up a business? 
A. Remember that profits and cash 
flow differ as to where the money is 
coming from and where it is going to. 
In business, there must be a large 
enough cash reserve to meet pay- 
ments. Otherwise, the business will fail. 
Again, an initial cash flow will indicate 
required funds until your sales volume 
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is high enough to generate an internal 
cash flow. 

Q. Should you just go ahead or set a 
profit goal of 10 percent to determine 
your business success? 

A. Consider what your industry says as 
well as your own objectives to make 
that decision. Most people think about 
planning after going into business. You 
will encounter problems with banks 
because of this. Planning first will save 
a lot of headaches. Management ob- 
jectives will help. = 


(Lawrence E. Brown is currently a 
Business Management Specialist with 
the United States Small Business Ad- 
ministration, Washington, D.C. Mr. 
Brown provides management advisory 
services to small businesses in the 
Washington, D.C. metropolitan area. 
He is also involved in teaching business 
management at the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture’s Graduate School. Prior to 
this he provided management direction 
at his own restaurant, which broke-even 
after four months, and a marketing/ 
management consulting practice. Mr. 
Brown received theoretical training at 
Athens State College, Alabama where 
he received a B.S. in Business Adminis- 
tration and in the MBA program—Uni- 
versity of Montana.) 
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Planning a 


Pre-Business 
Workshop 


by Leslie Proctor 


A Pre-business workshop may be a good way for you to 
look at the steps you need to take as you plan your business. 
This is how we set up our workshop. You can do it too. 

Planning started four months in advance. (Set a date. Leave 
enough time for the unexpected.) 

The initial meeting involved: 

e A deaf accountant from the SBA 
e A hearing business management consultant from the SBA 
e The Director and Assistant to the Director of Programs in 

Adult and Adult and Community Education (PACE), deaf 

and_ hearing 
e A hearing representative from the Fairfax County Public 

School System. 
(The point is to include both deaf and hearing planners. 
Consider representation from the SBA, the business com- 
munity, local continuing education programs, schools 
systems, associations and institutions that will best be able 
to make contacts, provide space and have a knowiedge 
of what is needed. Keep the number of people involved 
in the initial planning stages fairly small.) 

The agenda was developed to include speakers on: 
¢ The owner-manager role 
¢ Financial factors 
e Forms of organization 
e Business records and taxes 
e Business loans 
e Marketing and Advertising 
e Sources of information 

It was suggested that the topic of insurances be con- 
sidered as an addition for future workshops. 

Interpreters were hired for voice to sign and sign to voice 
needs. The two interpreters were able to relieve each other 
at agreed upon intervals. (The skill levels of the interpreters 
should be in line with the needs of the participants and the 
presenters. Certification is one way of evaluating competen- 
cy, but personal evaluation may also be necessary. A 
microphone should be provided for sign to voice interpreting.) 

The U.S. Small Business Association has published a set 
of manuals for the general public on how to set up and im- 
plement a pre-business workshop. Ask for the following titles: 
1. Manual for Planning and Conducting Workshops for Pro- 

spective Small Business Owners 
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2. Pre-business Workshop Topical Outlines 
3. Presenter’s Guide Series: 
Success and Failure Factors in Small Business (2001) 
Sources of Assistance and Information for Small Business 
(2002) 
Choosing a Form of Organization for Small Business 
(2003) 
Location and Layout for Small Business (2004) 
Taxes; Planning, Compliance, and Payment for Small 
Business (2005) 
4. That's Business: Instructors Guide to Forecasting Profits and 
the Cash Flow (A two-part Educational Film and Student 
Exercises) John A. Welsh and Jerry F. White, 1977. = 


(Leslie Proctor is a materials development specialist in the 
College of Continuing Education at Gallaudet. She is the former 
coordinator of the parent program of Deafpride, Inc. in 
Washington, D.C. and is active with the Black Deaf Advocates. 
Leslie’s deaf son, Matthew will attend MSSD. this fall.) 
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Let your eyes be your ears... 
to hear. 


The PCI Sentry visual alert 
system activates a flashing local 
lamp and a central receiver so 
that you can see what is 
happening and where it is 
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apartment. The PCI Sentry 
helps take away some of the 
hardship of being deaf or 
hearing impaired by conven- 
iently placing complete visual 
monitoring at your fingertips. 

It even has a paging feature! 


CI SENTRY™ 


Precision Controls, Inc. 


your eyes 
be your ears... 


The best PCI Sentry visual alert 
system uses a central receiver 
and up to eight function 
monitors. This central receiver 
alerts you, at a glance, to 
events such as: 

e Front/rear doorbells 

e Telephones 

e Wake-up alarms 

e Fire/smoke alarms 

e Nurseries 

e Appliance monitoring 


The PCI Sentry system can 
monitor just about every need in 
your house or apartment. 
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PCI SENTRY CENTRAL RECEIVER 


Call Our 

TDD Info Line Anytime 
TDD (201) 423-3475 

or write to us for the name of 
our distributor nearest you. 


5 Thomas Road South e Hawthorne, New Jersey 07506 


PCI Sentry offers the most 
versatile visual alert system 
available on the market today. 
The system can be expanded at 
any time. It is not affected by 
the operation of any household 
appliance and does not require 
any wiring between monitors 
and receivers. Remember, the 
purchase of PCI Sentry is 

a tax deductible medical 
expense for those who qualify. 


Complete and return the coupon 
to receive all information 
covering PCI Sentry visual 

alert systems. 
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SBA Loan Programs 


Help The Handicapped 


Manage Businesses 


by Gary L. Viall 


Have you wondered how handicapped persons operate 

their own businesses? This article will give a general idea of 
how a business is established and managed. It will describe 
a business development program, a procurement automated 
source system, and some types of businesses the handicapped 
are operating in some parts of the United States. It is a se- 
quel to two other articles, “SBA and the Handicapped” and 
“Loan Program Helps Handicapped Start Business,”” which 
appeared in The Deaf American issues of December, 1977 
and January 1980. 
The Small Business Administration (SBA) was established by 
Congress in 1953 as an Executive Branch agency to assist, 
counsel and champion American small businesses which are 
the backbone of our country’s competitive free enterprise 
economy. SBA has its national headquarters in Washington, 
DC, and has about 100 offices throughout the United States, 
in Puerto Rico and Guam. Its functions include financial 
assistance, management assistance, procurement (contracting), 
and advocacy. The Agency provides a variety of loan pro- 
grams, including a specific loan program for handicapped in- 
dividuals. SBA’s Handicapped Assistance Loan Program (HAL) 
is divided into two categories with different eligibility re- 
quirements: HAL-1 for nonprofit organizations; for example, 
Goodwill Industries and sheltered workshops; and HAL-2 for 
small business concerns that must be wholly owned by handi- 
capped individuals. 

Here are a few facts about small business: 

e There are about 13.3 million businesses, excluding farms, 
in the United States. Of these, about 98 percent have fewer 
than 500 employees and are considered small businesses, by 
SBA standards. 

e About 72 percent of nonfarm small businesses are sole pro- 
prietorships, eight percent are partnerships and 19 percent 
are corporations. In 1980, 80 percent of the sole proprietor- 
ships and more than 50 percent of the partnerships had 
receipts of less than $50,000. 
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e Small businesses account for nearly seven of every 10 
dollars in sales made by retailers and wholesalers, and near- 
ly six of every ten dollars of receipts in the service industries 
(excluding farms). _ 

e|In 1982, a difficult year for all businesses, employment 
among small firms declined less than employment among 
large corporations. A major reason for the relatively good per- 
formance of small campanies in a recessionary period was 
careful cost control by small business owners, preventing an 
accumulation of unwanted inventories among small firms. 
Studies have shown that in recessions, small firms tend to re- 
tain employees longer than large firms. 

e Small businesses account for about half of the nation’s total 
employment—or about 50 million people. 

e Nine out of ten small businesses employ fewer than ten 
persons. 

¢ Job generation by small business varies by nature of the 
business and by geographic location. In New England, most 
new jobs are created by the birth of new firms. In the 
Southwest, most new jobs are generated by expansion of ex- 
isting businesses. 

¢ Studies show that the incidence of innovation among small 
business workers is significantly higher than among workers 
in large businesses. Small firms produce 22 times as many 
innovations as large firms relative to the number of persons 
employed. 

¢ Innovations coming from small hi-tech firms are expected 
to increase in the coming years as a result of the Small 
Business Innovation Development Act. Under the Act, federal 
agencies with large research and development budgets must 
direct an increased amount of research and development - 
(R&D) contracts to small firms—the source of most innova- 
tions and new technologies. 
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Two Essential New Titles From 
Charles C Thomas ¢ Publisher 


MEDICAL SIGN LANGUAGE 


Easily Understood Definitions of 
Commonly Used Medical, Dental and First Aid Terms 
by 
W. Joseph Garcia 


In this specialized medical dictionary, over 2000 medical, dental, 
and first aid terms are accurately defined and precisely trans- 
lated, through description and illustration, into American Sign 
Language. 


From abdomen to zoster, this unique medical glossary describes 
body parts and their functions, diseases, symptoms, drugs, pro- 
cedures, instruments, specialties, and many other pertinent con- 
cepts, practices, and objects. Each entry lists the term, succinctly 
defines it, and places it in context. Detailed descriptions of the 
appropriate sign or signs follow. 


After the lexicon, the book presents numerous anatomical draw- 
ings that further clarify medical terms. Labeled illustrations of the 
external parts of the body; the muscular, circulatory, and ner- 
vous systems; internal organs as they are situated in the body; 
the respiratory, urinary, and reproductive systems; the fetus; de- 
tails of the heart, brain, eyes, ears, and mouth; and the skeleton 
and spinal column are included. A bibliography also is provided. 
‘83, cloth-$54.50, spiral (paper)-$43.75 


SAY IT IN SIGN 


A Workbook of Sign Language Exercises 
by 
Carol B. Carpenter 
and 
Sue F. V. Rakow 


This handbook provides teachers and students with exercises de- 
signed to enhance their understanding of and skill in sign lan- 
guage. Emphasis is placed on practice in language and on 
increasing receptive and expressive skills in sign language, not 
on the formation of signs or the various sign systems used. 


The twenty-seven chapters encompass fingerspelling, pronouns, 
family, numbers and money, time, verbs, cognition, affective 
words, people and careers, movement, antonyms, prepositions 
and directional words, adjectives, communication, education, 
nature, health terms, household words, food, sports, countries 
and localities, animals, holidays, and religion. Each chapter con- 
tains a controlled vocabulary and includes sentence, fill-in-the- 
blank, dialogue, and paragraph exercises. 


Appendices offer techniques of signing grammatical forms; 
games, stories, and activities to further stimulate the creative use 
and understanding of sign language; and a bibliography of addi- 
tional sources for games, films, books, and classroom materials. 
‘83, $21.75, spiral (paper) 


Order direct for fastest results © Write or call (217) 789-8980 
Books shipped on approval ¢ Postage paid on MasterCard, Visa & prepaid orders 
Catalog sent on request 


Charles C Thomas ¢ Publisher 
2600 South First Street © Springfield ¢ Illinois 62717 
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e Small businesses have been responsible for more than half 
of the new product and services innovations developed since 
World War Il. 
e Almost every energy-related innovation of the past cen- 
tury has come from small business—for example, the air con- 
ditioner, the gasoline engine, the electric light, the electric 
auto, and petroleum cracking. 
¢ One third of all small nonfarm businesses are in the ser- 
vice industries, while the other one fourth are in retail trade. 
¢ Poor management is the greatest single cause of business 
failures. Fifty percent of businesses that fail are less than five 
years old; less than 20 percent are more than ten years old. 
In short, the older the business, the more unlikely it will fail. 
¢ Business bankruptcies in 1982 totaled 65,807, 38 percent 
higher than in 1981. The record-high number of bankrupt- 
cies in 1982 can be attributed to the residual effects of infla- 
tion, very high interests rates and the length of the recession. 
e At the same time, the number of small business incorpora- 
tions remained near record levels - about 560,000 in 1982, 
only slightly below the record 580,600 incorporations in 1981. 
e A Small Business Administration survey in 1980 estimated 
that it cost the nation’s small businesses an estimated $12.7 
billion annually to fill out forms required by federal, state, and 
local governments. 103 federal agencies required small 
businesses to fill out at least one form. 
® The Regulatory Flexibility Act, under which federal regula- 
tions must be designed to have minimum impact on small 
firms, has been of some help in reducing the regulatory 
burden. So has the Federal Government's overall effort to 
reduce regulation and paperwork. 
e From fiscal year 1974 through January 1983, the number 
of SBA business loans granted to handicapped totaled 2,765, 
worth $127,400,000, while the number of commercial loans 
with SBA participation totaled 104, worth nearly $8,200,000. 
Starting a business is risky at best, but your chances of mak- 
ing it work are better if you are aware of the problems you 
will meet and can work them out before you start. Therefore, 
SBA has prepared three pamphlets called “Thinking About 
Going Into Business?,”” “Checklist For Going Into Business,’ 
and “Management Checklist For A Family Business,” which 
list some questions the prospective business person should 
consider before starting a business. These pamphlets can be 
obtained free of charge by writing the Small Business Ad- 
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ministration, P.O. Box 15434, Fort Worth, Texas 76119. 

The SBA’s 8(a) Business Development Program is a federal 
tool to assist the expansion and development of existing, new- 
ly organized, or prospective profit-oriented small business con- 
cerns which are owned and controlled by socially and 
economically disadvantaged persons. 

The program recognizes the historical lack of equal access 
that minorities and other disadvantaged individuals have had 
to the resources needed to develop their small businesses. 
The 8(a) program helps approved firms to participate in the 
business sector and to become independently competitive in 
the marketplace. 

The 8(a) program directs, on a non-competitive basis, 
federal contracts to small firms owned by socially and 
economically disadvantaged persons. 8(a) firms receive free 
management and technical help in the planning and operating 
stages of the business. 

Small businesses owned and controlled by one or more 
persons who can provide evidence of having been deprived 
of the opportunity to develop and maintain a competitive 
position in the economy because of social or economic disad- 
vantage may apply for assistance from the 9(a) program. This 
group includes, but is not limited to, Black Americans, 
American Natives, Hispanic Americans, Asian Pacific 
American, Eskimos, Aleuts, and other minorities designated 
by SBA. Individuals not members of minority groups who can 
demonstrate that they are socially and economically disad- 
vantaged also may be eligible. 

More than $91 million worth of Government contracts were 
awarded by various federal agencies in the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1980, to small businesses owned by socially 
and economically disadvantaged persons. Those contracts 
made a significant contribution to the nation’s economy and 
added jobs to the nation’s work force. 

SBA can help you sell your product through its Procure- 
ment Automated Source System (PASS). PASS was developed 
to improve potential government contract and subcontract 
opportunities for small firms and to be responsive to the re- 
quests of government agencies and major corporations for 
profiles of potential bidders. 

PASS has been operational for over three years and now 
has more than 70,000 small firms registered in the system. 
Included in this data bank are over 13,000 minority-owned 
businesses and over 11,000 female-owned firms. Company 
profiles are “on-line” (in the computer) in the fields of research 
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and development (R&D), manufacturing, construction, and 
services. The SBA Procurement Source Specialists located in 
each regional office can instantly furnish a computer prin- 
tout of small businesses in the system with the capabilities 
required to supply the product or service required. 

PASS uses a key work system which identifies the 
capabilities of the company. The system can be searched for 
firms by geographic location, type of ownership, labor surplus 
area, and other data elements. The system is not designed 
to provide directories. It is designed to provide small business 
sources for a specifie contract opportunity. Over 95 remote 
terminals nationwide have direct access to instantaneously 
retrieved profiles by searching and matching over 7,000 key 
words. SBA is expanding the number of users that have direct 
access to PASS. In this way, PASS helps to expand market 
opportunities for the business community. 

The number of small firms registered in the PASS data base 
is increasing at a rate of about 2,000 per month. Registration 
is accomplished by the firm by completing a one-page self- 
mailer and returning it to SBA. The form is easy to unders- 
tand and simple to fill out. Small firms that are not already 
in the system can get the registration from any SBA office. 
It is a free service. 

Applicants for loans must agree to comply with the SBA 
regulation stating that there be no discrimination in employ- 
ment or service to the public based on race, color, religion, 
national origin, sex, marital status or handicap. 

Among SBA provisions for applying for a loan are that the 
borrower: 

(1) must agree to accept management training, if required 
by SBA, and to accept a Service Corps of Retired Executives 
(SCORE - a volunteer organization sponsored by SBA to assist 
borrowers in solving managerial problems) representative as 
a counselor; 

(2) must maintain records in a manner satisfactory to SBA; 
(3) must furnish semi-annual balance sheets and profit and 
loss statements satisfactory in form and content to SBA; 
(4) must provide and maintain hazard insurance; and 

(5) can purchase and maintain flood insurance, depending 
on the location of the business. 

Small manufacturers, wholesalers, retailers, service con- 
cerns, farmers and other businesses may borrow from the SBA 
to construct, expand, or convert facilities; purchase buildings, 
equipment, or materials; or obtain working capital. 

Examples of businesses managed by handicapped persons 
in many parts of the country are: card and gift shop; grocery 
store; sporting goods store; printing shop; florist shop; 
automotive parts shop; bakery; uniform and accessories store; 
jet ski rental shop; service station; upholstery shop; microcom- 
puter company; consulting firm for handicapped persons; 
restaurant; and small factory. 

One handicapped person in the Northeast obtained a ° 
$46,000 HAL direct loan at a 3 percent interest rate to ex- 
pand a bakery. These proceeds were used to purchase new 
machinery and equipment, to make building and property 
improvements, to pay off existing accounts payable, and to 
use for working capital. This handicapped borrower has 15 
years to repay the loan at $318 monthly and is operating it 
successfully, 

Another handicapped individual in the West is involved 
in the manufacture of tiles for roofing. He has a HAL direct 
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loan of $50,000 at a 3 percent interest rate. He can utilize 
these proceeds to purchase, fabricate and renovate machinery 
and equipment, purchase inventory, repay other debts, and 
pay operating expenses. He will pay $505 monthly for 10 
years in order to repay the loan. 

A deaf man in the Middle Atlantic region, after working 
in the demographic studies department at a college forseveral 
years, has been successful in establishing a computer systems 
and software development firm with the help of a $100,000 
HAL direct loan. In four years, his firm grew rapidly, first 
employing a few people and now employing over 80 peo- 
ple, including 16 or more who are deaf. He has set up two 
branch offices within a 100-mile radius. Most of the loan pro- 
ceeds were used toward the purchase of computer equip- 
ment and for working capital. In addition, with the 8(a) 
Business Development Program assistance, this handicapped 
borrower was able to win several contracts with the U.S. Ar- 
my, two Federal departments, and a private company for 
microcomputer service. Since its inception in 1979, his firm 
has almost tripled its yearly revenues, moved into larger head- 
quarters, and is planning to embark on a $800,00 expan- 
sion program. 

Another deaf person in the South borrowed $82,000 from 
SBA for the purpose of establishing a printing shop. His three 
percent interest-bearing HAL loan is good for 15 years until 
its date of maturity. SBA has helped him to get some govern- 
ment contracts. 


A deaf firm, in business for many years in the West, was 
given a $1,290,000 contract to overhaul and maintain in 
mobilization readiness status two U.S. Army production lines 
for 20mm projectiles. The award was made possible by SBA’s 
Section 8(a). 

One of the more critical problems small business faces to- 
day is the inability to communicate adequately with the 
branches of government which have an impact on everyday 
business affairs. For this reason, SBA’s Office of Advocacy has 
prepared a 108-page Small Business Guide to Federal Finan- 
cial Assistance containing key listings of various federal depart- 
ments (e.g. Deparment of Commerce, Department of 
Agriculture) and agencies (e.g. SBA, Maritime Administration) 
which have programs that provide general business, 
agricultural, and investment and venture capital financing. 
Financing is another way of finding capital needed to start, 
run, and expand a business. Its appendix lists agency officials 
for direct contacts with those seeking financial assistance or 
additional information. If you want to order this guidebook, 
write to Small Business Administration, Room 100, 1441 L 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20416. 

SBA has conducted Pre-Business workshops for the hearing- 
impaired in Washington, DC, and Cleveland, Ohio. If you 
are interested in seeing a workshop set up for hearing im- 
paired people in your area, check with your nearest SBA 
district office and see if combined efforts to organize a 
workshop by some sponsors, like local adult education pro- 
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gram, vocational rehabilitation, State Association of the deaf 
or its chapters, or commission of the deaf, can be made. Due 
to the success of the one-day workshop at Gallaudet College 
with the cooperation of SBA’s Washington District Office, Fair- 
fax County (Va.) Adult Education Program, and Gallaudet Col- 
lege’s College for Continuing Education’s Programs in Adult 
and Community Education (PACE), 13 small business 
courses are being offered at Howard University in 
Washington, D.C., through SBA and PACE this spring. 
Those courses cover topics such as ‘Starting and Managing 
a Small Business,’’ “‘How to Develop a Marketing Plan,” and 
“Financing a Small Business.’’ 

Through my efforts and the help of the National Center 
for Law and the Deaf (NCLD) at Gallaudet College in 
Washington, D.C., SBA has issued new regulations setting up 
a nationwide reading and interpreting assistance program for 
blind and hearing-impaired loan applicants, Pre-Business 
workshop attendants, and SBA borrowers or clients. Payments 
for the service must be made one week in advance. Telecom- 
munications for the deaf (TDDs) have been ordered for 
SBA’s Office of Advocacy hotline program and the Office of 
Equal Employment Opportunity and Compliance, and the ser- 
vice will, be made available to the hearing-impaired soon. 
Some other suggestions | have submitted to the Agency are: 
Creation of a position for a deaf or hearing-impaired loan of- 
ficer at large or program coordinator at the headquarters to 
streamline SBA programs for the deaf and hearing-impaired; 


captions on business training films or videotapes; and a basic 
sign language class for some SBA personnel who are in con- 
stant contact with the general public. Your written support 
of such suggestions will be greatly appreciated by the Office 
of Management Assistance, Room 600, Small Business Ad- 
ministration, 1441 L Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20416. 
For further questions or information, please write Gary L. Viall, 
Office of the Comptroller, Accounting Operations Division, 
Room 418 at the same address as above. 


(Gary L. Viall is an Operating Accounting for U.S. Small 
Business Administration (SBA) in Washington, D.C. and has 
been involved in making some of the Agency’s various ser- 
vices accessible to the Deaf Community. He has assisted in 
answering inquiries from some potential deaf business people 
around the country and written three articles about SBA loan 
programs in the Deaf American. He has been with SBA since 
his graduation from Gallaudet College in 1967 and is currently 
working for his masters in management at Gallaudet and 
George Washington University on a part-time basis.) = 
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Running A Business 


Which Serves 


Deaf People 


by Ellen Beck 


NY/NJ Phone TTY Inc., is a non- 
profit organization located in Hacken- 
sack, NJ, employing eight factory work- 
ers, 15 technicians, and three office 
workers. The business has a 20 mem- 
ber Board of Directors that reads like 
a page out of “Who's Who in the Deaf 
World.” The main office is ultra mod- 
ern and equipped with a computer, a 
TV security scanner, a paper shredder, 
the latest model photo copier, and a 
talking clock. On stock is every major 
device used by deaf people, including 
all models of TTYs/TDDs, signaling de- 
vices, telecaption decoders, couplers, 
etc. 

Lee Brody is Executive Director. 
Utilizing all the expertise he has ac- 
quired in a lifetime of working at vari- 
ous trades and professions, and as a 
real estate entrepreneur for 30 years, 
Brody daily meets the challenges at the 
helm of this large organization dedi- 
cated to opening the lines of commu- 
nication to deaf people. 

Irwin Lee Brody was born in 1926 
in Newark, NJ. His father, Harry was 
an immigrant from Austria who arrived 
in America at the age of 16, broke and 
without an education. As was the 
dream of many immigrants, Harry 
wanted his only son to become a 
professional—a doctor or a dentist. 
When Lee became deaf at the age of 
six months, this ambition for his son did 
not change. However, when it came 
time to send the boy to school, he was 
dismayed to learn that all the schools 
for the deaf in the New York Metro- 
politan area taught only trades. After 
some investigating, Brody's father 
found out there were two schools that 
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prepared students for college:Clarke 
School in North Hampton, MA, and 
the Central Institute for the Deaf in St. 


Louis, MO. Harry Brody sent Lee to — 


Central. 

At that time, tuition to Central was 
$1,500 per year. Harry Brody’s salary 
barely covered tuition expenses. ‘The 
family stayed in rags to keep me 
there,” recalls Lee Brody. But it paid 
off—in 1949, Brody graduated from 
Rutgers University with a B.A. in 
Psychology. He applied to medical 
school, but was turned down, in part 
due to his deafness. 

After graduate studies in Psychology, 
Brody began his career in real estate. 
He also started learning various trades 
so that if he lost his hearing complete- 
ly, he would have a back up skill. He 
took a new job every month because 
he wanted the experience. He did not 
do it for money, as he was earning a 
good income from real estate. 

Brody has always enjoyed working 
with his hands and is a self-acknow- 
ledged “‘tinkerer.’’ He likes to take 
things apart, see how they work, then 
think of ways to make them work bet- 
ter. Contributions to the deaf world 
resulting from this love of tinkering are 
considerable. 

One example of this occurred in 
1969. A few months after seeing a TTY 
demonstration at the New York Socie- 
ty of the Deaf, when according to 
Brody there were no TTYs being used 
by the deaf for phone communications 
in New York, he decided to repair and 
distribute several donated TTYs to 
friends, and persuaded them to buy the 
acoustic coupler. 
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The coupler, invented by Robert H. 
Weitbrecht in 1964, is a terminal unit 
which converts teletypewriter signals to 
tones compatible with regular tele- 
phone lines, thus allowing a two-way 
transmission of messages between two 
teletypewriters. The result of Brody’s 
promotion of the new device was the 
NY-NJ PTTY for the Deaf, a TTY club 
of some 20 men fascinated with the 
mechanics of the TTY. 

The first priority of this club was to 
bring down the cost, which, for a new 
TTY, was comparable to the cost of 
buying a new car. Aware that old TTYs 
were available at no cost from AT&T 
and Western Union, but knowing 
these models were in poor condition 
and had to be reconditioned at con- 
siderable expense, they decided . to 
learn how to do the work themselves. 

Brody approached the Telephone 
Pioneers of America, a service club of 
the phone company, and was offered 
a 14-week training session for the TTY 
club members. After the training ses- 
sion, they began collecting junked 
TTYs, filling up the basement of an 
apartment house that Brody owned. 
Since 1969, 12,000 TTYs have been 
reconditioned and sold, yet today they: 
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still have a stockpile of those TTYs in 
the large stockroom and work area of 
NY/NJ Phone TTY Inc. 

Brody was also instrumental in bring- 
ing down the cost of the acoustic coup- 
ler, and indirectly, in improving it. The 
first coupler, phonetype |, invented by 
Weitbrecht and manufactured by Ap- 
plied Communications, cost $239.95. 
Brody came up with the idea of manu- 
facturing large quantities of the coupler 
and selling them at cost. Applied Com- 
munications, however, refused to give 
him a license. Undaunted, Brody de- 
cided to make a new coupler without 
copying the original. He did research 
on the patent and a patent lawyer said 
it was perfectly legal to do this. He then 
found a company called ESSCO which 
was able to manufacture the coupler 
for the cost of $129.00. 

Although he had the idea first, he 
was not the first to go into production. 
Texas Ivy Electric brought out a new 
coupler before ESSCO and sold it for 
$99. Now,- because Applied Com- 
munications had competition, they 
developed a better model—phone type 
3-4, which was an improvement over 
the original. The first coupler had two 
boxes, and was awkward. Phone type 
3-4, had the telephone signal built in 
and only required one wooden box. 
Because of Brody’s initiative, both the 
price and the quality of the acoustic 
coupler were enhanced. 

From 1969 to 1975 Brody was in- 
volved with ESSCO as an investor. 
While there, he develped the SCAN- 
A-TYPE 500, a portable teleprinter 
which was the protytype for the mod- 
ern TDD. The cost for this machine 
was $750. There was no market for the 
product at such cost, so they had to 
drop it. However, as in the case of the 
coupler, because someone got the idea 
from Brody, another company with 
more capital and resources was able to 
copy the prototype and bring the cost 
down. 

Another product that resulted from 
Brody’s love of tinkering was his inven- 
tion of the Braille Phone TTY, used by 
the deaf/blind. To accompany the de- 
vice, Brody also invented a special 
acoustic coupler which instead of a 
lamp, has a vibrator for discerning dial, 
busy and ringing tones. In addition, he 
developed a fan hookup to alert the 
deaf/blind person to incoming calls. 

There are currently 50 Braille Phone 
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TTY’s in use around the nation. Brody 
distributes them free of charge because 
of the high cost. He has campaigned 
to get these devices installed in emer- 
gency agencies like police stations and 
hospitals in areas where the deaf/blind 
person resides. However, when told 
that there is a population of only one 
who needs this service, the agencies 
often don’t install it. This offends Brody 
who says, “‘One is just as important as 
50" 

Brody has now been involved with 
TTYs for 14 years. Some things haven't 
changed—deaf people are still reluctant 
to obtain TTYs, a problem he attributes 
to difficulties with written language. He 
cites two examples. In 1974, New Jer- 
sey and Pennsylvania set up a mutual 
TTY distribution program. They had 
500 free TTYs to give away, but ac- 
cording to Brody, ‘They couldn’t get 
rid of more than 200.’ More recently, 
in California, it was estimated that there 
were 25,000 people eligible to receive 


free TTYs. So far, approximately ten 
thousand have been distributed, but 
Brody notes, “Most of those people 
already had TTYs.” Very few new users 
signed up for the program. 

Some positive aspects of TTY use 
observed by Brody are English lan- 
guage improvement, increased social 
life, and better communication be- 
tween hearing and deaf members of a 
family, who “communicate better on 
a TTY than in person.’ Brody adds that 
for every deaf person who buys a TTY, 
there are five hearing relatives or 
friends who buy one to communicate 
with that person. 

As to the future, Brody says, “It’s a 
challenge for me to fight to get more 
deaf people to use TTYs.” He also 
hopes that, like A. Bell’s company, 
NY/NJ Phone TTY Inc., will continue 
long after he is gone. = 


(Ms. Beck is an editorial assistant in 
the Public Information Office of the 
NAD.) 


FREE CATALOG! 


More than 40 pages packed with valuable educational 
products and resources for the hearing-impaired! 


For FREE copy, write to: 


io 


Rochester Institute of Technology 


National Technical Institute for the Deaf 


Public Information Office, Room 833 
One Lomb Memorial Drive 

Post Office Box 9887 

Rochester, NY 14623 
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Getting Started 


by John Yeh 


Since starting my own business, many 
of my friends and acquaintances stop 
me and ask me how | got started. 
Somehow, | always get the feeling that 
they expect a simple one or two sen- 
tence response. Unfortuntely, why and 
how | started this business is not a sim- 
ple one or two sentence story. IMS is 
not a “Cinderella Story” of ‘‘one deaf 
man makes good” but more of a story 
of putting one’s frustrations at the lack 
of professional opportunities into a 
more positive form of action. It is a 
story of investing a great deal of time, 
effort, and money plus deaf and hear- 
ing people working together as a team 
willing to build for the future. Building 
IMS has been a struggle and will con- 
tinue to be a struggle for many years 
to come. So with that in mind, Id like 
to take this opportunity to share my 
story with you including the frustra- 
tions, the joys and the hard work. 

It all began with my dissatisfaction at 
the lack of career opportunities as a 
professional in the computer industry. 
Having earned a Masters degree in 
Computer Sciences from the Universi- 
ty of Maryland in 1973, | was eager to 
begin interviewing for jobs and eager 
to launch my career. What | found was 
a lack of opportunities. Some compan- 
ies were interested in my technical 
abilities and offered me a_ position. 
However when | learned of the work- 
ing environment which meant that | 
was the only deaf person, no TTYs, no 
one who knew sign language, etc., | 
balked at accepting the jobs. | knew 
that the proposed working environ- 
ment would cause me to be lonely, 
isolated and dissatisfied. Some com- 
panies didn’t care about me or about 
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my technical abilities and only offered 
me a job because they wanted to dem- 
onstrate that their company hired han- 
dicapped people. | knew | would be 
their “Token Handicapped Employee.” 
Some companies just weren’t inter- 
ested in me at all when they discovered 
| was not able to hear. 

Considering the options available, | 
found myself employed at Gallaudet 
College. | knew that the working en- 
vironment at Gallaudet would be more 
satisfactory. However, as | gained ex- 
perience and expertise and reached a 
more senior level professionally, the 
opportunities for advancement. at 
Gallaudet were slim. This was due to 
the fact that Gallaudet had only a small 
number of computer personnel in rela- 
tion to other larger universities; 
therefore, positions requiring more 
technical expertise were minimal. 

My resentment at the lack of oppor- 
tunities prompted me to discuss my 
feelings with members of my family. 
Each of my three brothers have advanc- 
ed degrees in Computer Science. As 
we began to discuss each of our op- 
portunities for upward career mobility, 
and | compared my offers with those 
of my brothers, | realized that, because 
| was deaf, | didn’t have the same op- 
portunities as other people in my field 
to prove my technical abilities. | felt that 
| was being treated unfairly. It was then 
| decided that, in order to advance, | 
had to stop searching for opportunities 
and create my own opportunities. The 
more | thought about it, the more | 
realized that if | were to advance as a 
professional in the computer industry 
| had to start my own business. The 
IMS story begins here. 
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| started to investigate ways and 
means to move from the idea stage to 
a workable plan of action. | sent for 
literature, read it and talked to many 
different people. Finally | came across 
a small article explaining a special pro- 
gram for handicapped people available 
through the Small Business Administra- 
tion (SBA). 

Since the first priority of getting any 
business started in funding, the SBA’s 
Handicapped Assistance Loan (HAL) 
Program was a beginning. The SBA 
grants funds to new and existing busi- 
nesses owned and operated by handi- 
capped individuals for startup costs 
and/or working capital. 

| tried to call the SBA for more 
specific information about the HAL 
Program only to discover that they did 
not have a TTY. So | went to the SBA 
office. Fortunately | am located close 
to Washington, DC where the national 
SBA headquarters is located. | tried to 
get information but there was no inter- 
preter. | picked up literature from the 
rack of brochures and found that SBA 
also held special workshops for people 
like me who wanted to put their ideas 
into action. | signed up for a workshop 
and got my own interpreter. Even 
though the SBA has a special loan pro- : 
gram for handicapped individuals, they 
were not prepared to meet the needs 
of a deaf person from a communica- 
tion standpoint. 

Encouraged by the HAL Program, | 
got the forms and studied them. | knew 
that if | wanted my own business | had 
better begin to believe in my own abil- 
ities, so | resigned my position at 
Gallaudet and decided to try it. 

| scheduled an appointment at SBA 
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and requested that they provide an in- 
terpreter. To my amazement, they 
complied and | was able to begin to 
understand the complex problems in- 
volved in submitting a HAL application. 

The next few months were rather 
hectic because preparation of the 
documentation for the loan was very 
difficult. First a business plan had to be 
developed. The company was named 
Integrated Microcomputer Systems, 
Inc. - IMS for short - and was incor- 
porated in the State of Maryland in the 
early part of 1979. Creating opportu- 
nities became a plan of action when 
one of the IMS corporate goals became 
realistic employment opportunities for 
professional computer personnel in- 
cluding a mixture of deaf and hearing 
people. 

The more the IMS business plan pro- 
gressed, the more | began to think 
about my brothers and their oppor- 
tunities. We held a family meeting and 
| asked my brothers if they would be 
willing to take a chance on building a 
future with IMS. In spite of their pro- 
fessional opportunities, they agreed to 
help me. Two of my brothers joined 
the growing staff of IMS. My third 
brother joined IMS about a year later 
since he was committed to a project 
with the Ford Motor Company in 
California. 

During my frequent visits to SBA for 
submission of the HAL application, | 
discovered another SBA program. The 
SBA 8(a) program allows Federal 
Government agencies to provide pro- 
curements to small, disadvantaged 
businesses either on a competitive basis 
(competition being limited to other 8(a) 
small and disadvantaged businesses) or 
on a non-competitive basis to small and 
disadvantaged businesses. Encouraged 
by the HAL Program, | obtained the 
necessary forms to file an 8(a) 
application. 

After studying the forms and the cri- 
teria, | learned that the 8(a) application 
was even more difficult than the HAL 
procedure. | assumed that, because the 
SBA was favorable to the needs of han- 
dicapped individuals as evidenced by 
the HAL program, the SBA would also 
be favorable to the handicapped under 
the 8(a) program. To my dismay, | was 
to learn otherwise. 

The HAL Program required that | 
prove my handicapping condition by 
obtaining a current audiogram. The 
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8(a) requirement on the other hand, re- 
quired proof that | was socially and 
economically disadvantaged and that 
| had difficulty in obtaining business 
through the competitive process. 
Handicapped Americans are not 
recognized as a socially and/or 
economically disadvantaged minority 
group. Congress and the SBA are not 
anti-handicapped, but the law that 
governs the 8(a) program has not been 
changed to recognize this group. 
When | had difficulty being certified 
because | was deaf, | went to a number 
of Senators and Congressmen for 
assistance. Each of them was surpris- 
ed at my dilemma. They throught that 
handicapped Americans, just by our 
viable need, had been established as 
a group within the 8(a) program just as 
Black Americans, Asian Americans, 


Hispanic Americans, etc. Unfortunate- 


ly, that is not the case. 

The law is well defined and specified 
the various minority groups, never- 
theless | still had a chance of obtain- 
ing 8(a) certification if | checked the 
“other” box on the application. 
However, by doing so, | also had the 
responsibility of defining and defending 
the social and economic disadvantages 
of being handicapped and more 
specifically my own deafness. Any of 
you reading this article who are deaf 
yourself know how disadvantaged each 
of us is everyday and how difficult it 
is to be in business. Communication 
barriers such as telephones, the need 
for interpreters, and the dialogue bet- 
ween executives on a one-to-one basis 
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is virtually impossible for a deaf in- 
dividual. The 8(a) Program required 
proof. 

First, | wrote a discrimination nar- 
rative on deafness in general and sub- 
mitted it along with selected examples 
of deaf discrimination cases obtained 
from the NAD library. SBA judged it to 
be insufficient because the requirement 
for the ‘other’ box needed more 
specific information on exactly how | 
was economically and socially disad- 
vantaged, not examples of other deaf 
people. 

Next | wrote a 50-page narrative uni- 
que to my own deafness and submit- 
ted it to SBA. After almost 11 months 
of meetings, resubmissions of stacks of 
papers, talking to Congressmen, etc., 
IMS was finally certified on the criterion 
that | am an Asian American, and 
therefore a member of a qualified 
minority group under the law. It was 
very disappointing because | had 
sought certification on my deafness. 

Every handicapped person and every 
deaf person who has applied or will 
apply for 8(a) certification is required 
to go through the same procedures as 
| did. This difficult and lengthy process 
is necessary only because as handi- 
capped Americans, we deaf people are 
not an established group under the law 
that governs this program..In order to 
classify handicapped Americans as so- 
cially and economically disadvantaged, 
people need to join together to amend 
the law. We can do this by the power 
of the people. By joining together with 
national organizations representing 
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other handicapped people, | believe 
that this law can be changed. How- 
ever, it must be done in an organized, 
acceptable way, staying within the legal 
process. 

For deaf people, the NAD and the 
National Center for Law and the Deaf 
need to be encouraged to take up this 
cause. NAD is an advocacy group and 
has the lobbying power to fight this 
kind of discrimination on behalf of its 
membership. Advocacy groups can pe- 
tition Congressmen, Senators, SBA 
Committee Members and whoever else 
is necessary to establish handicapped 
individuals as a distinct economically 
and socially disadvantaged minority 
group so that other handicapped peo- 
ple do not have to go through what | 
went through. 

When | mentioned that these were 
indeed hectic months, | am not over- 
stating the facts. In addition to the HAL 
application and the struggle to obtain 
8(a) certification, we were busy market- 
ing our services to the Government, 
writing proposals, and applying for a 
Department of Defense Security Clear- 
ance. Finally our marketing efforts paid 
off. We received our first contract with 
the Department of Defense for software 
maintenance support for the U.S. Ar- 
my Computer Command_ Systems, 
VTAADS/ITAADS Project. We were to 
provide 10 IMS personnel for a one- 
year term on-site at the Government 
facility in Falls Church, Virginia. This 
first contract proved to me that by 
creating one’s own opportunities, 
someone else will have enough con- 
fidence in your ability and expertise to 
give you a chance to prove yourself. 
Winning this first contract meant we 
could offer employment opportunities 
to hearing and deaf programmers. Be- 
cause we had the foresight to submit 
our Security Clearance information, we 
were ready to start work at VTAADS/ 
ITAADS. 

Soon after the contract award, IMS 
received a $100,000 loan from the 
Small Business Administration for the 
previously submitted HAL application. 
What a red letter day it was to receive 
the check. “‘Now,”’ | thought proudly 
as | walked down the street with the 
check securely in my pocket, ‘look out 
world here we come!” 

IMS had been in business less than 
six months and had a $100,000 SBA 
loan, an in-house computer, our first 
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Government contract and a great team 
of deaf and hearing people working 
together. Now that IMS was rolling, we 
began to run out of space in our little 
office. 

Our search for office space was 
another case of deaf peoples’ struggles 
to obtain their rights. As we began to 
look for office space, the frustrations in- 
volved could fill a volume of its own. 
We finally decided on a location and 
a new building under construction in 
the Rockville area. Since this building 
was still under construction, the owner 
was willing to provide a space plan- 
ner to work with us for the design of 
the interior. This included special air 
conditioning for the computer room, 
placement of fire extinguishers and 
smoke detectors. The building was 
beautiful and the working environ- 
ment was perfect for us. This building 
was designed for special access for the 
handicapped. There were special 
parking places marked for the handi- 
capped; braille in the elevators; low 
drinking fountains and public tele- 
phone for wheel chairs; large accessi- 
ble bathrooms with hand rails, etc. 
The management staff of the building’s 
owner was gracious and very eager for 
us to sign a five year lease. 

When we asked what provisions 
were made for flashing lights attached 
to smoke detectors, the persons rep- 
resenting the owner became very 
defensive. Let me remind the reader 
that we were at the point in contract 
negotiations where signing of a five- 
year lease was eminent. First they said 
they had never heard of such a thing. 
We provided them with written liter- 
ature explaining smoke detectors for 
the deaf including prices and where 
to get them. Still they were defensive. 
When we asked for revisions to the 
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lease which included the items re- 
quested, we did not receive the lease. 
When we called about it, the person 
we had been dealing with was not in 
and did not return our calls. When we 
went to their offices, they were busy 
and could not reschedule a meeting. 
On contacting the NAD about this, the 
NAD agreed that our request was not 
unreasonable since the owner of the 
building had stated that the building 
was in compliance with the laws on 
providing accessibility for the han- 
dicapped and was prepared to provide 
a number of items to eliminate archi- 
tectural barriers. The cost involved in 
adding flashing lights to the smoke 
detectors on one floor only was 
minimal. 

We continued to try to contact the 
owner but finally in desperation gave 
up. Case in point: Although Govern- 
ment agencies and private industry say 
they provide for the handicapped, not 
all of them take deaf people’s needs 
into consideration because deafness is 
the invisible handicap. Once more we 
need to make our voices heard 
through advocacy groups and join to- 
gether to make these needed changes 
take place in order to expand our own 
opportunities for the future. 

Today, IMS still maintains the same 
philosophy of professional opportuni- 
ties for qualified deaf and hearing peo- 
ple. IMS is ‘‘people-oriented’’ in that 
we provide for our customer's satisfac- 
tion for our products and services and 
for employee's satisfaction for chal- 
lenging technical advancements. Even 
though it is a daily struggle to survive 
in the competitive business world, 
looking back, | can truly say that is has 
been worth all of the effort put forth. 
In fact, it’s really been fun — Demand- 
ing? Yes? — Challenging? Yes! — Frus- 
trating? Yes! — Worth it? YES! @ 
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Deaf Americans Can! 
Eight Deaf People Who Are 
Running Their Own Business 


Nels H. Nelson 
NELS H. NELSON of Omaha, 


Nebraska, is living proof that it’s never 
too late to make a new start! Just six 
years ago, at the age of 55, Nelson, 
urged on by two of his sons decided to 
open a business —- Nelson & Sons, Build- 
ers, a company that does residential 
and commercial building. Nelson has al- 
ways been a carpenter, but before, he 
always worked for other companies. 
Now,the profit is, you might say, “‘all 
in the family!” Nelson is a graduate of 
the Nebraska School for the Deaf. He 
comes from a deaf family — two bro- 
thers, a sister and his mother are deaf. 
His wife, Kaye, is hard of hearing, but 
all of their five children are hearing, as 
are their 14 grandchildren. 
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John P. Gannon 
JOHN P. GANNON is the proud 


owner of a 520 acre farm in Delmar, 
lowa. The farm is prosperous, produc- 
ing corn, soybeans and hay. The farm 
also raises and markets 500 beef cat- 
tle per year. Gannon, who was born 
deaf, bought the farm in 1958. He is a 
graduate of the lowa School for the 
Deaf in Council Bluff, lowa. 


William H. Jordan, Jr. 
WILLIAM H. JORDAN, Jr. 


says “‘love of farming” and “following 
family tradition” were the reasons he 
bought his farm back in 1966. The 
farm is located in Leary, GA, and em- 
ploys five people. In addition to the 
farm, Jordan also operates a cotton gin- 
ning business which employs from 15 
to 20 people. Jordan, who was born 
deaf, attended the Central Institute for 
the Deaf from 1946-56. He graduated 
from Calhoun County High School in 
1960, then from the University of 
Georgia in 1964. He says his family 
and friends are proud of him and don’t 
think of him as handicapped at all. 
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Janice M. Kavosi 


In August, 1982, JANICE M. 
KAVOSI opened the doors of her 
“Deaf Store,” located in Santa Ana, 
CA. The store was the result of Mrs. 
Kavosi’s perception that, “There was a 
need to have available a source of sup- 
plies and publications relating to deaf- 
ness and Sign Langage.” In addition to 
sales, the store offers private Sign Lan- 
guage instruction and a referral infor- 
mation service for deaf people. Kavosi 
says that most of the customers at the 
store are Sign Language students and 
hearing parents of deaf children. Ka- 
vosi, who was born deaf, attended the 
Detroit Day School for the Deaf, Gal- 
laudet College (’74),and Western Mary- 
land College (’75). She has been a 
teacher of the deaf for the past eight 
years and is still teaching. 
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STORY RELATED TEACHING AIDS 
AVAILABLE WITH COMPLETE TEACHING 
SUGGESTIONS, FLASH CARDS, 
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No. PK2002 ONLY $2.50 


SIGN LANGUAGE MADE SIMPLE 


By Edgar Lawrence — Revised Edition 
with over 3800 illustrations and over 
1400 signs — Hardcover 


No. EL1001 ONLY $10.95 


FOCUS ON DEAFNESS 
Compiled by Edgar Lawrence — Selected 
readings on deafness — Softcover 
No. EL1002 ONLY $10.50 


MINISTERING TO THE SILENT MINORITY 


By Edgar Lawrence — Developing the 
Deaf Ministry — Softcover 


No. EL1003 ONLY $1.50 
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OA EV a ne ee et Ee 6/896 sales tax 
114 Sunshine Dr., 
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Dwight Pare 


DWIGHT PARE of = Council 
Bluffs, IA, is 23 years old. He is a grad- 
uate of the lowa School for the Deaf 
and lowa Wester Community College. 
Pare grew up helping his father on the 
farm, and when his dad died, he took 
over the farm. People who know him 
say he’s doing ‘real good”’ managing 
the farm. 


Sidney Ander 


Lone Star Sheep Co., which spec- 
ializes in sheepskin seat covers is the 
only sheepskin manufacturing enter- 
prise in the state of Texas. SIDNEY 
ANDER, who was born deaf, his 
wife Barbara, also deaf, and Ander’s 
brother-in-law, Mike Clark, started 
the business two years ago with only 
two workers. Today, there are 30 
workers and business is thriving. Ander, 
who moved to Texas from New York, 
graduated from City College of New 
York with a degree in mechanical 
engineering. It was only after he was 
offered an insultingly low salary as a 
draftsman, ‘“‘because | couldn’t use 
the phone,” that he began consider- 
ing opening his own business. Now, 
as vice president in charge of produc- 
tions of his own company, he not only 
works full time, but also hosts and di- 
rects a TV show on deaf related issues 
and topics. 


Dominick F. Marinaro 


DOMINICK F. MARINARO 
owns his own automatic transmission 
business in Staten Island, N.Y. His cli- 
ents are both deaf and hearing, but he 
does give “special discounts for deaf 
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people only.” Marinaro says he has no 
problems communicating because he 
hires hearing workers, then teaches 
them Sign Language. Marinaro, who 
was born deaf, attended both Lexing- 
ton School for the Deaf and New York 
School for the Deaf. After finishing 
school, he was a cabinetmaker and car- 
penter until he was thirty years old, 
then the lure of “good profits” con- 
vinced him to open the transmission 
business. 


Howard Haines 


HOWARD HAINES is the owner 
of Nationwide Flashing Signal Systems 
(NFSS),a company that sells TDDs and 
all kinds of signalling devices for the 
deaf, located in Silver Spring, MD. 
Haines, a graduate of Pennsylvania 
School for the Deaf (PSD), has had 
much experience in the business world. 
After graduating from PSD, he began 
his professional career as the manager 
of his father’s movie theater in Phila- 
delphia. He also worked repairing elec- 
trical devices. When he moved to Wash- 
ington, D.C. he was an automobile 
salesman for a number of years, then 
for seven years he was a printer at The 
Washington Post. |\n 1972 he started 
NFSS because, ‘‘l wanted to ease the 
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life of deaf people in everyday situa- 
tions.” His motto: ‘Always try to 
make the customer happy.” In accor- 
dance with this philosophy, Haines 
makes on-site visits to customers, both 
deaf and hearing who need help setting 
up equipment, or to examine and 
“troubleshoot persistent problems, if 
any.” Mr. Haines, who was born deaf, 
has a reputation for his skilled and 
prompt service. 


Tom Moore 


TOM MOORE is the owner of 
Moore’s Jewelers, a 33-year-old busi- 
ness located in Cleveland, TN. Moore 
started the store because even after 
graduating from a 14-month course in 
jewelry repair and engraving at Bradley 
Polytechnic Institute in Illinois, he was 
denied employment because of his deaf- 
ness. The store is now managed by 
Moore’s brother, Willis, to allow Tom 
time to concentrate on his newest busi- 
ness: ‘‘Moore’s Magic!” That’s right, 
Moore is now a successful magician 
who travels around to perform his origi- 
nal feats of magic for clubs, banquets, 
industrial gatherings, parties and con- 
ventions. Moore, who is assisted by his 
wife, Mary Lou, was recently named 
“Magician of the Year” by the Chat- 
tanooga Magic Club. a 
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VIBRA-LITE-ALERT,” THE PORTABLE PHOTOELECTRONIC SMOKE ALARM 
AC POWERED WITH 500 K EQUIVALENT CANDLEPOWER STROBE 
DESIGNED EXCLUSIVELY FOR USE BY THE HEARING IMPAIRED 


DETECTOR CONTAINS 
NO RADIOACTIVE 
MATERIALS 


FAST RESPONSE The photoelectronic smoke alarm is 
capable of providing the earliest response to residential fires. 
Early response can mean the difference between life and 
death. 


PULSED PHOTOELECTRONIC The _ photoelectronic 
smoke alarms are designed to optimize the entry of smoke 
into the detection chamber where the pulsing LED light source 
and the sensing photodiode are positioned. When the required 
amount of smoke enters the detector, the smoke causes light 
from the LED (which pulses approximately once every four 
seconds) to be deflected onto the photodiode. If the detector 
verifies the presence of smoke through two successive pulses 
of the LED, an alarm is sounded. If the alarm condition clears 
before the second pulse, the smoke alarm reverts to its normal 
Operation condition without sounding an alarm. This two 
pulse verification feature provides increased resistance to 
nuisance alarms. 


BUILT-IN HORN & VIBRATOR Each smoke alarm 
has an electronic horn that emits a loud piercing sound to 
alert, simultaneously flashing the ‘Fire’ Strobe light while 
emitting vibrations felt in the area induced in the violin-like 
sounding box. 


TEST BUTTON 
SIMULATES SMOKE 


STROBE FIRE @ LITE 


500K EQUIVALENT 
CANDLEPOWER 


THE STROBE LIGHT The strobe light is a derivative 
of the Aircraft product type, utilizing a high intensity optic 
lens combined with a reliable rugged strobe power supply 
and Xenon flash tube. The VSA gives off a high intensity light 
of approximately 500K equivalent effective candlepower. Its 
use in schools for the hearing impaired or the deaf is an alert- 
ing application for which the VSA strobe was designed and 
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AC POWERED 120 V 


DETECTOR LISTED TO () 217 
STROBE (1) No. S-2381 - UEHX 


To Order Your LIFE SAVING UNIT— Call or Write: 


TEL-ALERT SYSTEMS, INC. 
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REGION CITY STATE ZIP ADDRESS PHONE NOs. REGION CITY STATE ZIP ADDRESS PHONE NOs. 
Boston MA 11 F ; Fl. . DO Houston TX 77054 2525 Murworth, Room 112 (713)226-4341 
a mee MA ey GRE meh pare DO Little Rock AR 72201 320 West Capitol Ave., (501)378-5871 
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DO Providence Rl! 02903 40 Fountain Street (401)528-4580 POD Shreveport LA 71101 500 Fannin St., Room 5B06 (318)226-5196 
DO Oklahoma City OK 73102 200NW. 5th St., Rm. 670 (405) 231-4301 
RO New York NY 10278 26 Federal Plaza, Room 29-118 (212)264-7772 POD Tulsa OK 74103 333 W. Fourth St., Rm, 3104 (918)581-7495 
DO nea cark NY 10278 26 Federal Plaza, Room 3100 (212)264-4355 DO San Antonio TX 78206 727 E. Durango St., Rm. A-513 (512)229-6250 
BO Melville NY 11747 35 Pinelawn Road, Room 102E (516)454-0750 POD Austin TX 78701 300 East 8th St. (512)397-5288 
DO Hato Rey PR 00919 Carlos Chardon Avenue, Room 691 (809) 753-4572 <A 56 
If POD St. Thomas VI 00801 Veterans Drive, Room 283 (809) 774-8530 RO Kansas City MO 64106 911 Walnut St., 23rd FI. (816)374-5288 
DO Newark NJ 07102 970 Broad St., Room 1635 (201)645-2434 DO Kansas City MO 64106 1150 Grande Ave., Sth Fl. (81613743416 
POD Camden NJ 08104 1800 East Davis St. (609) 757-5183 BO Springfield MO 65803 309N,. Jefferson, Rm. 150 (417)864-7670 
DO Syracuse NY 13260 100 South Clinton Street, Rm. 1071 (315)423-5383 BO Sikeston MO 63801 731A North Main St. (314)471-0223 
BO Buffalo NY 14202 111 West Huron St., Room 1311 (716)846-4301 DO Cedar Rapids 1A 52402 373 Collins Rd., NE (319)399-2571 
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DO Wichita KS 67202 110 E. Waterman St. (316) 269-6571 
RO Bala Cynwyd PA 19004 231 St. Asaphs Rd., Suite 640 (215)596-5889 
DO Bala Cynwyd PA 19004 231 St. Asaphs Rd., Suite 400 (215)596-5889 RO Denver CO 80202 1405 Curtis St., 22nd Fi. (303)837-5763 
BO. Harrisburg PA 17101 100 Chestnut St., Suite 309 (717)782-3840 DO Denver CO 80202 721 19th St., Rm. 407 (303)837-2607 
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Hil 00 Towson MD 21204 8600 LaSalle Road, Rm. 630 (301)962-4392 DO Helena MT 59601 301 S. Park Ave., Rm. 528 (406)449-5381 
DO Clarksburg WV 26301 109 North 3rd St., Rm. 302 (304)623-5631 DO Salt Lake City UT 84138 125S. State St., Rm. 2237 (801)524-5800 
BO Charleston WB_ 25301 Charleston Natl, Plaza, Suite 628 (304)343-6181 DO Sioux Falls SD 57102 101 S. Main Ave., Suite 101 (605)336-2980 
DO Pittsburgh PA 15222 960 Pennsylvania Ave., Sth Fl. (412)644-2780 BO Rapid City SD 57701 515 9th St., Rm. 246 (605)343-5074 
Sie einen VA 23240 400 North 8th Street, Rm. 3015 (804)771-2617 RO San Francisco CA 94102 450 Golden Gate Avenue (415)556-7487 
DO Washington Der 204ade 40) 18th'St,; NW. 6th Floor (202)653-6963 DO San Francisco CA 94105 211 Main Street, 4th Fi. (415)556-7490 
RO Atlanta GA 30367 1375 Peachtree St., N.E., 5th Fl. (404)881-4999 POD Oakland CA 94612 1515 Clay Street, Rm. 947 (415)273-7790 
DO Atlanta GA 30309 1720 Peachtree Rd.,N.W..,6th Fl. (404)881-4749 DO Fresno CA 93721 2202 Monterey St. (209)487-5189 
POD Statesboro GA 30458 52 North iain Street (912)489-8719 POD Sacramento CA 95814 660 J Street, Rm, 215 (916)440-2956 
DO Birmingham AL 35256 908 South 20th St., Room 202 (205) 254-1344 DO Las Vegas NV 89101 301 E. Stewart (702)385-6611 
DO Charlotte NC 28202 2305S. Tryon Street, Rm. 700 (704)371-6563 IX POD Reno NV 89505 50S. Virginia St., Rm. 114 (702) 784-5268 
POD Greenville NC 27834 215 South Evans St., Rm. 206 (919)752-3798 DO Honolulu HI 96850 200 Ala Mona, Room 2213 (808) 546-8950 
DO Columbia SC 29202 1835 Assembly, 3rd Floor (803) 765-5376 BO Agana Guam 96910 Pacific Daily News Bldg., Rm. 508 (671)477-8420 
DO Jackson MS 30201 100 West Capito! St., Suite 322 (601)960-4378 DO Los Angeles CA 90071 350 S. Figueroa St., 6th Fl. (213)688-2956 
IV BO Biloxi MS 39530 111 Fred Haise Blvd., 2nd Fl. (601)435-3676 BO Santa Ana CA 92701 2700 North Main St., (714)547-5089 
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STORY OF 
SEVERAL FIRST 


by Art Kruger 


The recent World Winter Games 
for the Deaf recorded several firsts. For 
the first time, Italy was host to the 
World Games for the Deaf, at this, the 
10th edition, held at Madonna Di Cam- 
piglio, January 16-22, 1983, under the 
patronage of the President of the Italian 
Republic, Sandro Bertini, the sponsor- 
ship of the Italian Sports Federation 
for the Deaf (FSSI), and sanctioned by 
the Comite International des Sports des 
Sourds (CISS). 

For several years Madonna Di Cam- 
piglio has hosted important qualifying 
competitions for the World Ski Cup, 
the most recent of which was held last 
December. This charming village is one 
of the best known winter sports resorts 
in Italy, and is situated among the 
beautiful scenery and the stupendous 
mountain surroundings of the Brenda 
Dolomites. The Dolomites are not the 
highest mountains in the world, nor are 
they the highest in the arc of the Alps, 
but they are universally recognized as 
being the highest point of beauty that 
mountains anywhere in the world have 
reached. We should know because for 
the first time we finally have seen all 
the Alps during the winter-in Germany, 
Austria, Switzerland, France and now 
in Italy. 

A record number of competitors 
and countries took part in this quad- 
rennial event - 145 participants from 
15 countries. 

For the first time, Finland did not 
participate in the Winter Games which 
were first organized in 1949 in Seefeld, 
Austria. In the past nine Winter Games 
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Top 10th Winter Games Skiers—Three of the finest deaf skiers in the world stand on the 
winners’ podium after the finish of the downhill event. Standing on the top platform is 
Torkel Hoff of Norway. At left is Andrew Swan of Australia, and at right is veteran Vittorio 
Palatini of Italy. They all together earned a total of 9 medals out of a possible 12 in the 
alpine events for men. Indicentally all of them failed to win a medal in the slalom. The 
gent giving medals is Jerry Jordan, CISS President. 


The USA Team—This is how they looked for the Parade of Nations during the Opening 
Ceremony of the 10th World Games for the Deaf at Madonna Di Campiglio, Italy. Leading 
the team is Don Fields of Hackensack, N.J., USA Team Director and President of United 
States Deaf Skiers Association. 
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Darling of USA Ski Team—James S. Kittel 
Il, from Laguna Beach, Cal., is 13 years old 
and a7th grader at CaliforniaSchool forthe 
Deaf in Riverside. His father, a dentist, was 
responsible for $8,353.00 of the total 
$27,057.25 raised for the USA ski team go- 
ing to Italy. Jim’s parents were there to see 
him compete and were proud of him. 


Finland has won a total of 35 medals 
(13 gold, 11 silver and 11 bronze). 

Speed skating was finally held as an 
official sport of the World Games. 

The entry breakdown: 

e Alpine skiing: 13 countries had 87 
competitors entered; 27 women and 
60 men. 

e Nordic skiing: 10 nations partici- 
pated with 48 competitors involved; 
15 women and 33 men. 

e Speed skating: four countries, 10 
participants, all men. 

And for the first time in 25 years, 
Art Kruger brought the smallest USA 
squad to the World Games, both sum- 
mer and winter, and it was his 12th and 
last USA team. It was interesting to 
note that he took the first AAAD-spon- 
sored team to Milan, Italy for the sum- 
mer games in 1957, and most recently 
he brought his last team to the Games, 
also in Italy, for these 10th Winter 
Games at Madonna Di Campiglio, which 
is about 250 miles north of Milan. 

The makeup of the USA team was 
as follows: Tamara (Tammy) Marcinuk, 
34, Fitchburg, Mass.; Ellen Roth, 23, 
Forest Hills, N.Y.;; Deborah (Debby) 
Sampson, 20, Winnetka, III.; Kenneth 
Buck, 31, Lino Lakes, Minn.; Doug 
Dickinson, 19, Concord, Cal.; Paul 
Jarrell, 30, Highland Mills, N.Y.; James 
Kittell 11, 13, Laguna Beach, Cal.; Ken- 
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neth Litherland, 18, Las Vegas, N.M.; 
Donald Morris, 39, West Bloomfield, 
Mich.; Kenneth Murashige,33, Tarzana, 
Cal.; Jeff Mosher, 14, Elliottville, N.Y. 

Both Kittell and Mosher are 7th 
graders, Kitell at California School for 
the Deaf in Riverside, and Mosher at 
St. Mary’s School for the Deaf in Buf- 
falo, N.Y. 

Sampson, Litherland and Dickinson 
are or were students at Gallaudet Col- 
lege. Roth attended Gallaudet College 
for three years, but now is a senior at 
New York University, while Marcinuk 
is studying for a master’s degree in 
physical education at Boise State Uni- 
versity in Idaho. 

Jarrell isa delivery man and photog- 
rapher for Musicmachine Magazine in 
Fishkill,N.Y. Murashige is an engineer- 
ing designer for LSI Digital Design De- 
partment of Hughes Aircraft Co., in 
Canoga Park, Cal. Morris is a stockman 
for GMC Truck & Coach in Pontiac, 
Mich. Buck is a sheet metal worker in 
St. Paul, Minn. 
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This was Marcinuk’s fourth appear- 
ance in the Winter Games. Murashige 
and Morris participated for the third 
time, while Jarrell and Dickinson 
returned for the second time. Morris, 
by the way, was a gold medalist in div- 
ing at the 1961 World Summer Games 
for the Deaf at Helsinki, Finland. 


Officials accompanying the USA 
team were Art Kruger, Alexandria, Va., 
AAAD/WGD committee chairman em- 
eritus and head of the USA delegation; 
Bill Simpson, Morganton, N.C., newly- 
elected chairman of the AAAD/WGD 
committee; Jim Barrack, Towson, Md., 
special assistant; Roger Murashige, Los 
Angeles, Cal., team manager, coach 
and trainer; and Don Fields, Hacken- 
sack, N.J., team director. (He’s presi- 
dent of United States Deaf Skiers As- 
sociation.) 

According to a few old timers, it 
was the most difficult alpine racing 
since the first Winter Games in 1949, 
It was sometimes icy and rocky as well 
as steep, It was a course where you 


They Gathered Together for the picture before they watched the giant slalom event at 
Madonna Di Campiglio, Italy. From left to right, are: KNEELING—Henry Chen (Games 
Director of the ‘85 World Summer Games for the Deaf at Los Angeles, Calif.), Art Kruger, 
Don Fields, and Simon Carmel (CISS ski technical director). STANDING— Mrs. Rub 
Schreiber, Bill Simpson, Jim Barrack, Herb Schreiber (General Chairman of the ‘85 Games 
Organizing Committee) and four unidentified visitors from Europe. 
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needed a lot of technical skill. For the 
second consecutive time the USA skiers 
did not win a medal, but they gave a 
respectable showing on the slopes, and 
showed much skill and potential. And 
for the first time in the history of 
American participation in the Winter 
Games, only one skier did not finish, 
and also only one was disqualified for 
missing a gate in one of those four al- 
pine events. 

As expected, Ken Murashige made 
the best showing among the USA men 
skiers. He was seventh in the giant slal- 
om and sixth in the slalom, both his 
best ever in three Winter Games appear- 
ances. However, in the downhill, his 
favorite event, Ken placed 13th. Four 
years ago at Meribel, France, he was 
fourth in the downhill race, just miss- 
ing the chance to become the first 
American male skier to win a medal 
for the United States. 


DEAF HERITAGE & A ROSE FOR TOMORROW 


The National Association of the Deaf has published two ex- 


Also as expected, veteran Tammy 
Marcinuk was the best among USA 
women skiers, but at the age of 34 she 
seemed to be “over the hill.” In her 
past three Winter Games, Tammy has 
won a total of seven medals, - 4 gold, 
1 silver and 2 bronze. 

Debby Sampson has done much 
skiing for pleasure, but her first and 
only competition was at Madonna Di 
Campiglio. To our surprise, especially 
Simon Carmel’s, the CISS ski technical 
director, Debby demonstrated her skill 
and strength in the first two events by 
placing 14th in the giant slalom and 
eighth in the slalom. When leaving the 
slopes after completing the slalom runs, 
Sampson slipped on the ice. Her skis 
fell on her hand, fracturing two fingers, 
but this did not stop her from skiing 
the next two events, and she showed 
her endurance and dedication when 
she placed ninth in the downhill and 


15th in the super giant slalom. Please 
remember there were 27 participants 
in each of those four alpine events for 
women. 

A new event called Parallel Slalom 
was supposed to be held, but due to 
lack of snow on the Miramonti Piste, 
it was impossible to hold this event so 
it was cancelled. However, in place of 
this event, a Super Giant Slalom race 
took place on the FIS Piste ‘3-TRE”’ 
at the same start and finish area as the 
downhill. The giant slalom and slalom 
were also held there, but at different 
courses. 

The big names from four years ago 
at Meribel, France, like Andrew Swan 
of Australia, Vittorio Palatini of Italy 
and Brigitte Pelletier of France con- 
tinued to shine at Madonna Di Campig- 
lio. 

Swan was the only alpine skier to 
win two medals, while Caroline Barbuz- 
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ynski (nee Pelletier) of France was the 
only one to win medals in all four al- 
pine events. She did not compete four 
years ago because she was expecting at 
that time. Now 23 years old, Caroline 
captured one gold medal, two silvers and 
a bronze. Brigette, the oldest of three 
Pelletier sisters, at 24, finally achieved 
her ambition by winning a GOLD med- 
al when she placed first in the giant 
slalom. In all three Winter Games, she 
has won a total of seven medals (1 
gold, 5 silver and 1 bronze). Mireille, 
the youngest of three Pelletier sisters 
at 22, did not participate at Madonna 
as she is expecting. Four years ago, 
Mireille won two medals including a 
gold in the giant slalom. And now 
France has a new star in Veronique Pai- 
ani who wona gold medal in the down- 
hill. These three women were the reas- 
ons why France again was tops in Al- 
pine medal standings with seven. 

Swan is still the world’s No. 1 al- 
pine skier. Despite the fact he fell in 
the second run of the slalom, he man- 
aged to finish in 35th place, and al- 
though he was upset by Torkel Hoff of 
Norway in the downhill,he was the hea- 
vy favorite as his timed trials showed. 
Inallof his three Winter Games appear- 
ances, Swan has earned a total of eight 
medals (4 gold, 3 silver and 1 bronze). 
Torkel, by the way, finally achieved 
his ambition in his third Winter Games 
try by winning three medals (a gold, a 
silver and a bronze). 

Palatini added three more medals to 
his collection, despite his age of 42. He 
is now ahead of Hans Lie of Norway in 
most medals won at the Winter Games. 
In his six WGD appearances, Palatini 
has won a total of 14 medals (6 gold, 2 
silver and 6 bronze). Lie, by the way, 
is still skiing, and despite his age of 54, 
he did well at Madonna where he placed 
9th in the giant slalom, 16th in the slal- 
om, 14th in downhill, and 12th in the 
super giant slalom. He is the only per- 
son who has appeared in all ten Win- 
ter Games and is still tops with most 
gold medals -- 8. He also earned two 
silver medals and a bronze medal for a 
total of 11 medals. 

The cross country races were sup- 
posed to be held at Carisolo, which is 
about 3 miles south of Madonna, but 
due to lack of sufficient snow, the site 
of all XC races was transferred to 
Campo Carlo Magno in the Madonna 
area. As expected, the men and women 
participants from the Soviet Union 
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swept the competitions, placing 1st 
to 5th in three X-C races, and 1st to 
4th and 6 places in another race. They 
were also victorious in two relays. 

Ken Buck, who is still a bachelor, 
was the lone American entry in the X-C 
races. He competed in two distance 
races and proved that he has better 
times than any of the USA competi- 
tors in the history of the Winter Games. 

What pleased us most is that our 
neighbor, Canada, finally won a medal 
in the Winter Games. Farley Kellett 
demonstrated why he was the world’s 
No. 1 speed skater as he won all three 
races easily. No wonder about this as 
Kellett was also a world class skater 
among the hearing in Canada. 

We are also pleased, as we should be, 
at seeing for the first time in the his- 


Two of Best USA Skiers—Here Ken Murashige demonstrates why he was the best of all 
American ski selectees. Insert upper corner is Debby Sampson, 20, who gave a very respec- 
table showing at all four alpine events. Insert below is 33-year-old Ken Murashige. 


tory of the Winter Games, results of 
all events on electronic boards. 

For the first time the CISS Congress 
was held in a spacious hall instead of 
a hotel. Fifty-eight delegates and seven 
officers from 30 countries attended 
the 27th Congress at Centro Reinalter. 

Highlights of the Congress: Iceland 
was admitted as a member of the CISS. 

A sensitive and heated issue was the 
question of South Africa’s participa- 
tion in the ’85 Summer Games. After 
much discussion and a vote of 35 to 19 
with four abstaining,it was decided that 
South Africa could not send athletes to 
the ’°85 Games but that it could parti- 
cipate in competitions with ‘friendly 
nations” on an individual basis. 

The official language of the CISS is 
still English. 


%, 


USA Delegates—Bill Simpson of Morganton, N.C., newly elected chairman of AAAD/WGD 
Committee, left, and Art Kruger of Alexandria, Va., chairman emeritus of the committee 
and head of USA contingent for these Winter Games, represented the United States at 
the 27th CISS Congress. The lady is Jo-Ann Robinson from Canada, who represented her 
country at this meeting. She graduated from Gallaudet College and is now a teacher at 
a school for the deaf in Edmontén, Canada, and is President of the Canadian Athletic Associa- 
tion of the Deaf. 
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Winners of Women’s Downhill—Standing 


on the top platform is Veronique Paiani, 
newest star from France. At left is Katja Tissi, 
newest star from Switzerland. At right is 
Mrs. Caroline Barbuzynski, one of three 
famed Pelletier sisters from France. Mrs. 
Barbuzynski was the only skier to win 
medals in all four alpine events. 


The delegates voted to kill CISS Ex- 
ecutive Committee’s proposal on hear- 
ing standards for participation in the 
World Games for the Deaf by raising a 
hearing loss from 55 dB or greater in 
the better ear to at least 70 dB, but ap- 
proved to require competitors to re- 
move their hearing aids before taking 
part in any events. 

It was voted to add the 3000 meter 
run to the program of women’s track 
and field for the ’85 Summer Games, 
and also three more events in swimming 
such as 200 meter individual medley 
for both men and women and 4x100 
meter freestyle relay for men. This will 
mean there will be 14 events for women 
and 15 events for men in swimming at 
the ’85 games. 

New Zealand won over Australia as 
the site for the 1989 World Summer 
Games by a vote of 39 to 19. It was in- 
teresting to note that the two McRae’s 
spoke on behalf of those respective 
countries: John A. McRae put in a bid 
for Australia, while /ohn P. McRae did 
so for New Zealand. Yet they are not 
related. 

Herb Schreiber, chairman of the or- 
ganizing committee presented plans 
for the ’85 Summer Games in Los An- 
geles, California. Most of the delegates, 
including yours truly, could not stop 
laughing when Herb, dressed in a green 
velour v-neck sweater with a large ’85 
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Games emblem and corduroy knickers 
promised the delegates that it would 
never rain in L.A., 10-20 July, 1985. 

The delegates voted to accept CISS 
Executive Committee’s proposal - a 
maximum of 10 teams for all team 
sports for the ’°85 Games. Below is a 
list of countries that have registered 
for team sports: 

Men’s Basketball: Australia, Cana- 
da, France, Israel, Italy, New Zealand, 
Poland, Sweden, Soviet Union, USA, 
Venezuela (11 nations). 

Women’s Basketbal/: Australia, Can- 
ada, Spain, France, Israel, Sweden, 
USA, Venezuela (8 nations). 

Men’s Volleyball: Bulgaria, Can- 
ada, France, West Germany, Holland, 
Iran, Israel, Italy, Japan, Sweden, Sov- 
iet Union, USA, Venezuela, Finland 
(14 nations). 

Women’s Volleyball; Canada, Den- 
mark, France, West Germany, Holland, 
Japan, Norway, Soviet Union, USA, 
Venezuela (10 nations). 

Waterpolo: Canada, West Germany, 
Great Britain, Holland,Hungary, Iran, 
Italy, USA, Venezuela (9 nations). 

Team Handball: Denmark, West 
Germany, Italy, Norway, Sweden, Yu- 
goslavia (6 nations). 

Soccer: Belgium, Bulgaria, Canada, 
Colombia, Spain, France, Great Britain, 
Greece, Holland, Ireland, Iran, Israel, 
Italy, Japan, Norway, Portugal, Switz- 
erland, Sweden, Turkey, Soviet Union, 
USA, West Germany (22 nations). 

The USA as host nation and any de- 
fending champion are not required to 
take part in the playoffs to be sched- 
uled in 1984. There will be playoffs 
in soccer, men’s basketball, and men’s 
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volleyball to decide the remaining eight 
teams in each of these sports. 

During the Games the USA delega- 
tion stayed in the Savoia Palace Hotel, 
a first class hotel in the center of the 
town. The hotel was such a charming 
host, and the food there was the best 
the Americans had ever had in the his- 
tory of the World Games, both summer 
and winter. Athletes and officials from 
Australia, Sweden and South Africa 
also used this hotel as their headquar- 
ters. The Americans arrived at Madon- 
na Di Campiglio on January 12, and 
after the Games, they visited Venice, 
Verona and Milan before returning 
home on January 26, 


X WORLD GAMES FOR THE DEAF 
MEDAL STANDINGS 


Nation Gold Silver Bronze Total 
USSR 6 7 4 17 
Norway 2 1 6 9 
France 3 3 4 4 
West Germany 1 0 3 4 
Italy Oo 2 2 4 
Canada 3 0 0 3 
Australia 2 1 10] 3 
Sweden 0 2 0 2 
Switzerland i@) 1 1 2 
TOTALS 17 17 17 51 


Countries failing to win a medal were USA, 
Japan, Yugoslavia, Great Britain, Spain, and 
Austria. 


Top six finishers in the alpine speed 
skating and nordic races were as follows: 


GIANT SLALOM (Two Runs) — Women 


. Brigitte Pelletier, France 

. Caroline Barbuzynski, France 

. Monika Seile, West Germany 

. Christine Meyer, West Germany... . 

- Veronique Paiani, France 

. Katja Tissi, Switzerland 
(There were 27 competitors in this event and Tamara 
Marcinuk of Fitchburg, Mass., Deborah Sampson of 
Winnetka, IIl., and Ellen Roth of Forest Hills, N.Y. 
were 10th, 14th and 21st in 2:29.43, 2:33.04 and 
2:46.94 respectively.) 


GIANT SLALOM (Two Runs) 


. Andrew Swan, Australia 

. Vittorio Palatini, Italy 

. Torkel Hoff, Norway 

. Paolo Fagnani, Italy 

. Miyuji Takahata, Japan 

. Harold Haaverstad, Norway 
(A total of 60 skiers participated in this event. Ken 
Murashige of Tarzana, California, placed 7th in 
2:14.13; Ken Litherland of Las Vegas, N.M., 24th in 
2:19.27; Paul Jarrell of Highland Mills, N.Y., 33rd in 
2:20.47; Jeff Mosher of Elliottville, N.¥., 42nd in 
2:25.89, and Doug Dickinson of Concord, California, 
46th in 2:29.00. James Kittel! || of Laguna Beach, Cal- 
ifornia, did finish in the first run, but was disquali- 
fied for missing one gate.) 


SLALOM (Two Runs) — Women 


. Monika Seile, West Germany :10.52 
. Caroline Barbuzynski, France 210.65 
. Christine Meyer, West Germany... . :10.93 
. Katja Tissi, Switzerland 711,99 
. Veronique Paiani, France [13.96 
. Sabina Hmelina, Yugoslavia :15.37 


(All three USA women competitors did finish in both 
two runs. Deborah Sampson placed 8th in 1:15.81; 
Tamara Marcinuk, 9th, 1:15.81, and Ellen Roth, 21st, 
in 1:27.58. Brigitte Pelletier of France fell in the sec- 
ond run and did not finish.) 
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SLALOM (Two Runs) -- Men SUPER G — Men 
:03.27 


15 KM CROSS COUNTRY -- Men 


1. Harold Haaverstad, Norway .... . . 1 1. Andrew Swan, Australia... 2... . 1:24.45 
2. Paolo Fagnani, RBI oss of Shia ans 1:03.46 2. Torkel Hoff, Norway.......... 1:25.71 1. Vladislav Mukhin, USSR. ....... 50:57.9 
3. Harold Steinlein, West Germany 1:03.47 3. Vittorio Palatini, Italy ......... 1:25.94 2. Serguei Kashin, USSR ......... 50:59.6 
4. Martin Larch, Italy... .....--- 1:03.62 4. Miyuji Takahata, Japan... ...... 1:26.74 3. Minigalei Abdulin, USSR... ..... 51:12.7 
5. Vittorio Palatini, Italy ......... 1:04.10 5. Martin Larch, Italy. .......... 1:27.50 4. Aleksandr Budin, USSR ........ 52:51.5 
6. Ken Kurashige, USA .........-. 1:05.72 6. Harald Steinlein, West Germany... . 1:27.86 5. Jean Dutreige, France ......... 53:30.1 
(All four other USA competitors managed to finish in (All six USA selectees did make it to the finish line. 6. Victor Bubnov, USSR 54:51.6 
both runs, Ken Litherland placed 13th in 1:07.45; Paul Ken Murashige finished in 15th place in 1:29.54; Ken (32 racers from ten nations took part in this race. Ken 
Jarrell, 21st in 1:09.88; Doug Dickinson, 27th in Litherland, 20th, 1:30.82; Paul Jarrell, 41st, 1:34.85; Buck of Lino Lakes, Minn., lone USA entry, finished 
1:15.86, and James Kittell 11, 32nd in 1:21.27. Don Don Morris, 47th, 1:37.48; Doug Dickinson, 5Oth, in 30th place in 1:07: 36,9.) 
Morris of West Bloomfield, Mich. was one of 16 com- 1:40.62, and James Kittell 11, 54th, 1:48.36.) 
petitors including top skiers in Torkel Hoff of Norway 
and Miyuji Takahata of Japan who fell in either first or SPEED SKATING — 1,500 Meters 3x5 KM CROSS COUNTRY RELAY — Women 
second run and failed to finish.) 1. Farley Kellet, Canada 44.650 ? 
: : $ A ey ey Se eT : 1. USSR (Tatiana Ceghis, Liadia Se 
DOWNHILL - Women 2. Valeri Remeniuk, USSR........ 47.227 cae nena Rehtuna al 1:02:06.2 
4. Veronique Paiani, France ....... 1:13.76 3. Sem Bratland, Norway......... 47.360 Se ABAS, Gates Eeces cee N  4:09:43.7 
2. Katja Tissi, Switzerland ........ 1:14.36 4. Alexander Zverev, USSR. ....... 48.280 a TN OrwvaV. cate le Dee ce F ; ; ; 1:10:03.4 
3. Caroline Barbuzynski, France. .... 1:15.60 5. J. Ss. Storoy, NGFIBViny coke eae se 48.767 ; 
4. Brigitte Pelletier, France. ....... 1:17.42 6. VasiliShamaro, USSR ......... 49.163 3x10 KM CROSS COUNTRY RELAY -- Men 
5. Monika Seile, West Germany .... . 1:18.29 
6. Sabina Hmelina, Yugoslavia. .... . 1:18.44 SPEED SKATING — 500 Meters 1. USSR (Minigalei Abdulin, Viadislav Mukhin 
(Deborah Sampson finished in 9th place in 1:20.82; and Serguei Kashin........ 1:44:35.9 
Tamara Marcinuk, 14th, in 1:23.26, and Ellen Roth in 1. Farley Kellett, Canada... 00. 4. 42.34 Br Sweden. ¢ . sh. ae SORE AOA oc 1:53:49.3 
1:30.72 2. Valeri Remeniuk, USSR... ...... 44.47 3. Norway 1 57:53.7 
eet 3. Jan Stale Storoy, Norway ....... 46.47 Beet 1 et ee eee ee 1:58:53.9 
DOWNHILL ~ Men 4. Victor Polikarpov, USSR. ....... 46.67 BS alee ee ce ete 2:00:07.7 
1. Torkel Hoff, Norway. ........- 1:08.17 Sem Bratland, Norway......... 46.67 6. West Germany.............. 2:04:28.4 
2. Andrew Swan, Australia. ....... 1:08.41 6. Vasili Shamaro, USSR 47.91 SS os SO Ee Le a 2:10:12.3 
3. Vittorio Palatini, Italy ......... 1:09.27 : Piet es 
4. Paolo Fagnani, Italy ........-. 1:09.89 SPEED SKATING ~ 3,000 Meters 10 KM CROSS COUNTRY — Women 
5. (Martin: Larch, (italy 04 e004 6 ods T1040 1. Farley Kellett, Canada... ...... 4:43.56 
6. Mads Moriggi, Norway........-- 1:10.29 2. Valeri Remianiuk, (SSR GE. eh cs 4:52.23 1. Tamara Kornejeva, USSR ....... 33:50;9 
2 . Liudmila R : 
(All six USA participants in the event did finish. Ken 3. Sem Bratland, Norway. ........ 4:59.55 : oN *S is faa USSR 34:26.7 
F ind ; 4. Victor Polikarpov, USSR. ....... 5:00.29 - Nina Ippolitova,USSR ........-.- 34:31.0 
Murashige placed 16th in 1:12.06; Paul Jarrell, 26th, 4. LiadiasS 
. : ; é ; 5. VasiliShamaro, USSR ......... 5:02.66 iadia Senina, USSR... .... et 34:50.3 
1:13.52; Ken Litherland, 28th, 1:13.72; Don Morris, : 5. Tatiana Cheguis, USSR 35:55.0 
34th, in 1:15.41; Doug Dickinson, 40th, 1:16.61, and 6. Gaute Strangeland, Norway... .. . 5:03.53 6. Ingrid Storedale, Norws ee ee ee 37:32.7 
Jeff Mosher, 45th, 1:19.37.) r : Rag a ate 
5 KM CROSS COUNTRY — Women 53 
= 30 KM CROSS COUNTRY M 
tee be ee hina ped de 1. Liudmila Renjina, USSR........ 19:52.4 4 4 
. Caroline Barbuzynski, France. .... 131. F F F 
5 ln taitalPaitet . 2. Nina Ippolitoua, USSR... ...... 19:56.1 1. Minigalei Abdulin, USSR... ..... 1:28:42.2 
. gitte Pelletier, France........ 1:31.91 3. Liadia Senina, USSR 20:10.9 : ‘ 
: rae : ; : ts Sete et ee ae Toate 2. Serguei Kashin, USSR... oS oes 1:29:30.5 
3. Katja Tissi, Switzerland ........ 1:31.93 4. Tamara Kornejeva, USSR 20:25.5 
, Nike } é J ‘ pee reese Pree Sol SN ra 3. Vladislav Mukhin, USSR. ....... 1:29:55.2 
4. Veronique Paiani, France ....... 1:32.16 5. Tatiana Ceghis, USSR ......... 20:47.8 4 lek . 
5. Christine Meyer, West Germany. . . . 1:33.80 6. Lena Lindroth,Sweden ........ 21:24.3 : mre sandr BudIn USSR ein aos 71:31:30.2 
6. Odette Sarrate rancor ais sic 1:35.80 z : vires Sure ee git ME 2 SA a 1:33:44.2 
j i . Jean eige, France ......... 134: 
(Tamara Marcinuk finished in 11th place in 1:40.62; (Only 14 racers from “heh: _— gris abe in this aa = beens ae = ee panna ti 25.5 
Deborah Sampson, 15th, 1:45.17, and Ellen Roth, race, ean \ a rom Russia, Sweden, Norway, rh Ba fee a 
22nd, in 1:50.99.) italy-ang:Ganede: | 
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ASSEMBLIES OF GOD 


CALVARY CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
745 Upson Street 


Akron, OH 44305 
(216) 376-8777 Voice and TTY 


HIGHLAND PARK CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
536 S. Snelling Avenue 


St. Paul, MN 55116 
Sunday: 9:30 a.m.; 6:30 p.m. Wednesday Bible 
Study: 7:30 p.m. Rev. Albert Linderman, Pastor 


BAPTIST 


FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
120 4th St. North 
P.O. Box 26 
St. Petersburg, Florida 

Deaf Ministry includes Worship, Bible 
Study, Choir, Fellowship, Parties, 
Retreats, & Recreation. Dr. James F. 
Graves, Pastor 


HAGERMAN BAPTIST 
CHURCH 
1105 Knoll Ave., 
Waterloo, IA 
All Services Interpreted Sunday School 
9:30 a.m. Church 10:30 a.m. and 6:00 
p.m. Wednesday Prayer Mtg. 7:00 p.m. 
Phone 232-3210 (Voice or TTY) 


CATHOLIC OFFICE OF THE 
DEAF 
115 E. Superior Ave. 
Chicago, IL 60611 


Fr. Joseph H. Mulcrone 
Phone (312) 751-8370 Voice or TTY 


INTERNATIONAL CATHOLIC 
DEAF ASSOC. CANADIAN 
SE. HOLY NAME CHURCH 

71 Gough Ave. 


Toronto, Ontario, Canada M4K3N9 
Moderator; Father B. Dwyer 


CHURCH OF CHRIST 


LAUREL CHURCH OF CHRIST 

3457 Kingston Pike, Knoxville, TN 
Worship 9:30/Bible Study 10:30 Sun 
Eve. 6:00 Nov-Apr/7:00 May-Oct Wed. 
Bible Study 7:30 p.m. Leander Moore, 
Deaf Minister (615) 524-1122 Church 
(TDD/voice) 


RELIGIOUS DIREC TORY 


GALLAUDET CHURCH OF 
CHRIST 
7th & Florida Ave., N.E. 
Washington, D.C. 20002 
Sunday Class 10:30 a.m. (HMB 251) 
Worship 11:15 a.m.; 6:30 p.m. Minister: 
Dennis Beavert 


CENTRAL CHURCH OF 
CHRIST 
145 Fifth Ave N, Nashville, TN 
Bible Study 9:45 a.m. & 6:00 p.m. 
Wednesday Bible Study 7:30 p.m. Frank 
Rushing, Deaf Minister Promoting Chris- 
tianity Among Deaf 


EPISCOPAL 


EPISCOPAL CONFERENCE 
OF THE DEAF 
429 Somerset Avenue 
St. Louis, Missouri 63119 
For information about the Church nearest 
to you, please write to: The Rev. Arthur 
R. Steidemann Executive Secretary of 
the E.C.D. 


ST. BARNABAS MISSION TO 
THE DEAF 
6701 Wisc. Ave., 

Chevy Chase, MD 20015 
Services every Sunday 10:00 a.m. Con- 
tact: The Rev. Jay Croft TTY (301) 
434-2390 or 625-1925 (office) 


ALL SOULS’ CHURCH 
3rd and Arch Sts. in old 
Philadelphia. 
A warm welcome at our services Sun- 
days at 11. Rev. Roger Pickering (215) 
247-6454 (TTY) 


ROGATE LUTHERAN 
CHURCH OF THE DEAF 


2447 E. Bay Dr., 
Clearwater, FL 
Services in sign language by the pastors 
every Sunday 11:00 a.m. Rev. F. 
Wagenknecht, Pastor Rev. G. Borhart, 
Asst. Pastor TTY and Voice 531-2761 


CLUB DIRECTORY 


DALLAS ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF, INC. 
4215 Maple Ave., 
Dallas TX 75219 
The Showplace of the Southwest 
Open Wed., Fri., Sat. eves. 
TTY 214-522-0380 


DAYTONA BEACH CLUB 
OF THE DEAF 
Willis Ave. & White St. 
Daytona Beach, FL 
‘‘World’s Most Famous Beach”’ 
Open 7:30 p.m. 1st Sat. of month 
EXCEPT July & Aug. Welcome y'all 
TTY-1-(904) 252-0525 
9:30 a.m. to 1:00 p.m. 


THE DEAF AMERICAN 


HEBREW ASSOC. 
OF THE DEAF, INC. 
344 East 14th Street 
New York, N.Y. 10003 
Open every Wed. 1 p.m. to 8 p.m. 
Socials every 1st and 3rd Saturday even- 
ing Business meeting on 2nd Sunday 


ROCKFORD DEAF 
AWARENESS ASSOCIATION 
625 Adams St., 

Rockford, IL 
Meets the 3rd Thursday at the Win- 

nebago Center for the Blind 
Mailing address: 405 Robert Ave., 
Rockford, IL 61107 


40 


JOIN 


Subscription only, $10.00 per year, 


OUR SAVIOR LUTHERAN 
CHURCH-DEAF 
6851 E. Nevada, 
Detroit, MI 48234 
(Lutheran Deaf School Chapel) Worship 
your Savior every Sunday 
Worship 10:30 a.m. (9:00 summer) Rev. 
Clark R. Bailey, Past ir (313) 751-5823 
(TDD & Voice) 


ST. MATTHEW’S LUTHERAN 
CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
510 Parker St. & Ballantine Pky. 

Newark, N.J. 07104 

Sundays 10:00 a.m. Rev. C. Ronald ‘’G”’ 

Gerhold, Pastor TTY(201) 485-2261 

Vce:(201) 485;2260 


ST. MATTHEW LUTHERAN 
CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
41-01 75th Street 
Elmhurst, New York 11373 
Sharing Jesus Christ By Total 


Communication (212) 335-8141 Voice & 
LY 


NON=DENOMINATIONAL 


CALVARY CHURCH OF 
CHRIST 
5455 Charles Street 
Rockford, IL 61108 
Non-dehominational Christian Services in- 
terpreted Sundays 10:00 a.m. and 6:00 
p.m. Signed Bible Class at 9:00 a.m. 


IMMANUAL CHURCH OF 
THE DEAF 
12808 Woodruff Avenue 

Downey (In L.A. area) CA 90242 
(Interdenominational) 
Sunday morning worship 11:30 a.m. 
Rev. D. L. Hosteller, Pastor (213) 
358-0038 (TDD/voice) 


THE NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF 


ci) 


(Membership includes subscription 
to The Deaf American.) 


Membership $20.00 


Mail to: National Association of the Deaf 
814 Thayer Ave., Silver Spring, MD 20910 


UNION LEAGUE DEAF, INC. 
228 West 47th Street 
New York, N.Y. 10036 
lra Lerner, President; Max J. Cohen, 
Secretary. Open Thurs & 2 & 4 Sats. 
Our 100th in 1986 
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Sign language People who Sign Writing® 
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8:30 ABC LAVERNE & SHIRLEY 
LAVERNE AND SHIRLEY TRY TO 
RETRIEVE A NASTY NOTE THEY 
WROTE TO THEIR SUPERVISOR. 


9.00 ABC THREE’S COMPANY 
WHEN HIS LIES BACKFIRE. 
JACK DECIDES TO BE HONEST 
BUT GETS INTO TROUBLE. 


9.00 PBS MASTERPIECE THEATRE 
KING EDWARD VII COMES TO 


The NAD is proud to announce we have become an authorized sales 
distributor for the TeleCaption Adapter currently sold by Sears. As a 
benefit to our customers, we will be selling these adapters for $249.00-this 
is $50 less than retail selling price. These adapters will carry a 30 
day full replacement warranty. Each adapter will come with complete, 
easy to understand instructions and warranty information. 


We are also selling the color TV Built-in Adapter. This model can 
be purchased for $399.95 and it carries a one year warranty. It normally 
sells for $569.95 so you can save $170.00 by purchasing it frorh us. 


Purchasers who are interested in buying the adapter and making time 
payments, may apply to the NAD Credit Union for assistance. 


Buy now and save!! You may order through the mail or stop at 
our bookstore in Silver Spring. Mail orders will be sent postage free! 


Please make checks payable to: National Association of the Please send ______—_-—sWrTeileCaption Adapters @ $249.00 
Deaf. Please send your check and order to: NAD Publishing sy i 
Division, 814 Thayer Avenue, Silver Spring, MD 20910 Please send Built-in Adapters @ $399.95 
en yt ieee My check is enclosed for $ 

NAME 
Cry 
ADDRESS 
STATE ZIP 


DAYTIME PHONE # 


k EAST-211-15N-A JANS4 GSMB 
M/M GILBERT EASTMAN, 2 
1557 CROFTON PARKWAY | ) 4, 
CROFTON MD 21113 


